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The best Food for 
THE BOY SCOUTS 


Shredded Wheat 


because it has all the muscle-building, bone-making material in 
the whole wheat grain prepared in a digestible form, supplying 
all the strength needed for work or play. 








It is ready-cooked and ready-to-eat. It has the greatest 
amount of body-building nutriment in smallest bulk. Its crisp- 
ness compels thorough mastication, and the more you chew it 
the better you like it. 


Shredded Wheat is the favorite food of athletes. It is on 
the training table of nearly every college and university in this 
country. The records show that the winners of many brilliant 
rowing and track events have been trained on Shredded Wheat. 


The BISCUIT is in little loaf form. It is baked a 
crisp, golden brown. It is eaten with milk or cream, 
or fruit, or is delicious when eaten as a toast with 
butter. TRISCUIT is the Shredded Wheat wafer—the 
ideal food for the camp or the long tramp. 


Building buster boys is bully business—that’s the reason 
we want to help the Boy Scout movement. 


The Shredded Wheat Company 


NIAGARA FALLS, N. Y. 
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Tools for 


Good Work 


Good tools encourage accuracy and 
efficiency; always help and never 
hinder. They teach boys to do work 
in the most direct and economical 
manner. Good tools and good train- 
ing combined mean good work. 


KEEN KUTTER 
Quality Tools 


are scientifically designed to fit the best 
modern carpentry practice. They are 
true in hang and balance. They fit the 
worker, and work as part of him. 


Every Keen Kutter tool is of sterling 
quality, guaranteed by the famous 
trade mark to be absolutely perfect— 
or money back from your dealer. 


** The Recollection of Quality Remains 
Long After the Price is Forgotten.’’ 
Trade Mark Registered. —E. C. SIMMONS. 


If not at your dealer's, write tus. 


SIMMONS HARDWARE CO., Inc. 
St. Louis and New York, U. S. A. 














Socket Firmers 
All Sizes 


No. KA 
Prices, $0.45 
to $0.75 
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Roy Hadwin’s Chance. 


IN WHICH THE Boy Proves His METTLE 


By F. LrErt ALLEN 


weeks and you will know all I can 

teach you about operating.” “Billy” 
Carpenter, the station agent and operator at 
Wrenthem, slapped the new “learner,” Roy 
Hadwin, heartily on the shoulder. 

Roy flushed at this praise. “I intend to 
keep on practicing just the same,” he re- 
plied. “I’m not letter perfect yet in making 
out train orders. I thought I would come 
back to-night and ‘take’ the dispatcher’s 
orders that come over the wire.” 

“All right, Roy,” “Billy” replied with a 
smile. “The more you learn, the easier it 
makes it for me.” 

Roy Hadwin was sixteen years old. His 
father had been a freight conductor on the 
Central Railroad for a number of years. Mr. 
Hadwin had died two years previously, leav- 
ing only a small insurance for the support of 
his wife and boy. 

Mrs. Hadwin was able to keep Roy in 
school until he had graduated from the high 
school. But the boy was anxious to be at 
work and contribute something to his sup- 
port. His father having been a railroad man, 
railroad work had naturally been Roy’s am- 
bition. 

Mr. Broughton, superintendent of the 
Northern Division of the Central Railroad, 
had given Roy permission to work as a 
“learner” at the station in his home town, 
Wrenthem. 

Roy had commenced the work the first of 
July, it was now the latter part of August. 
During this period he had gained much 
knowledge of the rules, telegraph signals and 
forms that were to be mastered outside the 
“sending” and “receiving” of the Morse code. 

“Billy” Carpenter had been a good instruc- 
tor, and Roy not only knew the duties con- 
nected with an operator’s position, but had 


66 T vee fine work, Roy! Another two 


also learned the hundred and one duties’ of a 
station agent. 

It had been Roy’s enthusiasm that had en- 
abled him to learn so much in so short a 
time. Not content with the practice he ob- 
tained during the day, he had asked permis- 
sion to come to the station at night. Then 
with nothing to confuse him, he could put his 
whole mind on the taking of passing mes- 
sages and orders from the wire. 

His father had told Roy of many cases 
wherein railroad men had proved their loyalty 
to the road, even at the risk of life. “Billy” 
Carpenter had added many more such exper- 
iences, and Roy dreamed daily of the time 
when he too would be given his chance to 
prove his loyalty. 

He spoke of this to “Billy” Carpenter one 

day. 
“You'll get your chance Roy,” “Billy” had 
said. “We all do. It’s only the question 
whether we’ll take the chance when it’s 
offered to us.” 

It was on the night of the same day that 
“Billy” Carpenter had praised Roy’s profi- 
ciency, that Roy’s cnance to prove his loyalty 
and bravery was offered him. 

Roy came back to the station after supper, 
and sitting in front of the instruments wrote 
down the various messages that were passing 
on the wire. 

There was no night operator at Wrenthem, 
the station closing for the night after the 
departure of the seven fifteen train to Bol- 
ton. The next telegraph station at night 
going north was Vernon. Between Wren- 
them and Bolton was the freight terminal 
yard, North Bolton, five miles from Bolton 
proper. Vernon was thirty-two miles from 
Bolton and Wrenthem sat midway between 
the two stations. The long siding at Wren- 
them, which was used as a passing point for 
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trains, took its name, “The Midway” from 
this fact. ‘ 

To Roy, interested in his work, the time 
passed quickly and he failed to note the 
warning clock that sat directly over the desk. 
It was not until he heard the time sent back 
to the dispatcher on an order an operator 
had “O. K.’d,” that he looked up to the clock to 
verify it. It was quarter to ten. 

Then came a question over the wire to the 
operator at Vernon. “Has extra 465 ar- 
rived?” and signed by the dispatcher. To 
this Roy heard the operator reply, “No.” 

“Sure?” questioned the dispatcher. “Sure,” 
replied Vernon. 

The Northern Division of the Central Rail- 
road at this time, was not protected by the 
electric block signals that turn to red when 
a train enters the block or section the sig- 
nals protect, and to green or safety when the 
train has left the block. On roads equipped 
with block signals, the danger of accidents is 
greatly diminished. But sole dependence was 
laid upon the dispatcher to prevent accidents 
on the single track of the Northern Division. 

For several moments after the dispatcher’s 
conversation with Vernon the wire was still. 
Roy was preparing to go home when he heard 
the dispatcher call “VN,” Vernon. Then 
when he had received Vernon’s reply the dis- 
patcher sent the order: “Hold extra 465 at 
Vernon until further orders.” 

Roy wondered what the “further orders” 
would be. He decided he would wait a while 
longer before leaving, and reseated himself 
before the instruments. 


* * * * 


In the dispatcher’s office at Bolton, Morton, 
the dispatcher, worked amidst the clicking of 
sounders, a mental picture of his division 
always before him. 

The strain under which a dispatcher works 
on a busy division is nerve racking. One 
error on his part may mean not only great 
financial loss, but the loss of human life. 
Every move he makes is_ verified. Every 
order given is signed by the operator and in 
the case of train orders, by the conductor and 
engineer as well. 

Before him is a train sheet, on this are 
marked the movement of all trains on his di- 
vision. A glance at the sheet at any time 
will show him the position of any train. It is 
from this sheet that he makes out his orders 
for future movements. As a train arrives 
and departs from a station, the time of this 
arrival and departure are telegraphed the dis- 
patcher, and are added to the train sheet. 

Morton had had a busy night. There was a 
passenger extra, an excursion train going 
north to Waverly, the further end of the 
line, that must be started out, and it was for 


this purpose that he had cleared the track 
between Bolton and Vernon, by the “hold” 
order for the extra to Vernon. 

Then when he had received Vernon’s as- 
surance that the extra had not arrived, he 
gave orders. to the passenger extra to go, giv- 
ing orders to both extras for a meeting point 
at Vernon. 

From the window at his side, Morton saw 
the rear lights of the passenger extra fade 
away into the distance. Then came the pas- 
sing report at North Bolton. Ten minutes 
later the sounder hurriedly beat his call. 
Sensing the note of agitation in the call he 
quickly responded. 

It was Vernon. “Was asleep. Forgot to 
set signal. Extra 465 got by me,” came 
hurtling over the wire. 

An exclamation escaped from Morton’s lips 
and his face blanched as the full realization 
of what this message meant came to him. 

A second he passed in deep thought, then 
came a hope and he flashed to Vernon. 

“How do you know extra has passed? 
you sure?” 

From the operator at Vernon came the re- 
ply. “Williams is conductor extra. Drops 
Waverly newspaper off each night. Paper 
was on platform just now. Can’t you do 
something ?” 

“Yes,” responded Morton savagely, in dots 
and dashes. “I can order out the wrecker!” 

There was no hope of averting the collision 
that must occur between the two trains, that 
somewhere off in the night were running 
toward destruction. 

Was there no hope? thought. the Vernon 
operator. If only Wrenthem had been a 
night office. There was no night operator 
there. Still—then without a particle of hope 
of an answer—Morton desperately beat out 
the call, “WN, WN, WN.” 

Suddenly there came a break and Morton 
started from his chair, as in dots and dashes 
came the words, “I’ll stop her. WN.” 


Are 


* * + * 


At Wrenthem, Roy Hadwin had heard the 
passing messages between the dispatcher and 
the operator at Vernon. He had heard the 
order given to the passenger extra to meet 
the freight at Vernon, and realized the full 
significance of Vernon’s agitated message. 

But where was the freight extra now, It 
had not passed Wrenthem? Then from out- 
side, as if in answer to his question, came the 
singing roar of a heavy freight engine, the 
click of rails. Then as he dashed up the 


drawn shade, he saw the glare of light on the 
track in front of the station. 
Continued on Page 38. 

















Five Hundred Dollars cul 


By Davin Foss GETCHELL 


How Bitty Came To His Own 


LL the fine July afternoon Bill Mes- 
A senger perched his big, raw-boned body 

on the springy seat amidst the inces- 
sant rattle of the mowing machine. Dreamily 
he was watching the tall hay jump into the 
air and then fall flat as it was bitten off by 
the ever-hungry teeth of the cutter-bar. The 
long hill-side where Jumbo, his big, black 
horse, was pulling him round and round a 
slowly decreasing square of waving timothy 
hay, sloped gently to the steep bank of the 
noisy and muddy Tracadie River, which hur- 
ries its yellow waters into the uppermost end 
of the famous Bay of Fundy. 

But as Bill urged Jumbo on his lumbering 
way, he scarcely glanced at the bore rushing 
noisily up the gorge and choking the hoarse 
chattering into which the river sank at low 
tide. The many sounds that rose from the 
gloomy ridge of the Pitch Brook rocks reach- 
ing far out into the river as if to defy the 
oncoming tide, were among the boy’s earliest 
recollections. Now, at eighteen, grown a big, 
freckled-faced giant, he scarcely heard the 
booming of the rips beginning to echo far 
back among the wooded hills. It was all 
commonplace to the boy, for he and his father 
acted as ferrymen for the few adventurous 
passengers who hoped to save a few hours by 
crossing here rather than going to the iron 
bridge that spanned the river ten miles up. 

The fact is Bill had been building castles 
in the air around the account he had read at 
the noon hour in the paper of the one-legged 
Indian who had broken loose in one of the 
south county reservations. After atrocities 
that showed how thousands of years of savage 
life cannot be always set aside by a few years 
of civilization, the Indian had taken to the 
woods with a reward of five hundred dollars 
proclaimed for his capture. 

“Seems to me,” mused Bill. as he gave 
Jumbo an admonitory slap with the reins, 
“that a one-legged Indian isn’t exactly a 
needle in a haystack.” He pulled a crumpled 
paper from beneath the hay which served 
him for a cushion and read: 

“The fugitive can hardly escape, as he is 
a tall, athletic-looking Indian and has in addi- 
tion only one leg.” 

“Golly!” Bill mused, “I wish I could get a 
chance at that fellow; that five hundred 


would put me into college quick. Say, dad,” 
he broke out, as he pulled Jumbo up at a 
corner, “I hope there aren’t any more Indians 
like this one-legged chap, if we’re going log- 
ging down on the-reservations next fall.” 

Mr. Messenger straightened up from his 
task of trimming with a hand scythe as he 
replied: “Oh, there are very few Indians up 
there, anyway, and this Taylor, Haskins says 
he can get us a job with, is a fine fellow,— 
good as any White man, so Haskins tells me, 
and sure pay, too. He’s made a lot of money 
out of lumber in the last four years.” 

Mr. Messenger went to the barn to pitch 
off a load of hay, and Bill resumed his mow- 
ing and dreaming. 

“Can you set me over the river, young 
man?” a quiet voice inquired as Bill drew 
Jumbo at the corner next the river. 

The boy almost fell off his seat as he 
looked into the deep eyes of a tall, power- 
fully built Indian. Bill gasped as he noted 
that the well-dressed stranger had in place of 
his right leg a stout wooden peg. 

“Not very well just now,” replied Bill to 
the question, catching his breath. 

The Indian’s face showed no disappoint- 
ment, but still he said: “I am very anxious 
to get over at once and I am willing to pay 
anything reasonable.” 

“By ginger. I bet you are,” thought 
young Messenger to himself, “with five hun- 
dred dollars on your precious head.” Aloud 
he said, “It’s flood tide now and pretty dan- 
gerous crossing for an hour or two.” 

“See here, young man,” went on the 
Indian, “I dropped off the train at the grade 
on the hill on purpose to save time instead 
of going by the bridge. I’ve got to be in 
Lower Selma to-night, and if ten dollars will 
do it, here it is,’ and he drew out a roll of 
bills. 

“Well, I’ll see what father thinks,” said the 
boy, getting down off his seat. But instead 
of going to the barn he went into the house. 
Here he pulled out his paper, which he had 
thrust into his shirt the last time he looked 
at it. “I guess it’s the chap, all right,” he 
murmured. “This fellow’s more than six feet, 
but then they wouldn’t be likely to get things 
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right down to inches. One-legged Indians 
don’t come round here in a hurry to get across 
every day.” 

Slipping up the back stairs unnoticed by 
his mother, Bill went to the old bureau in his 
room and drew out an old but well-oiled re- 
volver, which he filled with six cartridges. 
Then he got a stout piece of cod-line from 
among his fishing tackle, and having made a 
running noose in it, he slipped it with the 
weapon into his hip-pocket. 

Crossing the yard to the barn, he called to 
his father, who was up in the mow: “There’s 
a fellow, dad, out here wants to be set across 
right off.” 

“Tt’s flood tide now,” objected the older 
man “Tell him he’ll have to wait an hour or 
two.” 

“He says he can’t wait,” replied the son, 
“and he’s offered me ten dollars to put hin 
over right away.” : 

“Well, we don’t get ten dollars every day,” 
remarked Mr. Messenger, as he started to 
slide from the mow, “and I’ll help you pull 
him over; it will take the both of us this 
time of tide.” 

“No, you needn’t come, father,” Bill inter- 
posed hastily, for he had no intention of in- 
volving his parent in his rash scheme. “T’ll 
get across all right. I’ll pull away down this 
shore first, and you can have all the hay 
raked up by the time I get back.” 

“All right, son,” replied Mr. Messenger, 
“but look out for the flood rips, on these high 
tides—but see here,’ he went on, “you 
shouldn’t go alone.” 

“That’s all right,” Bill called back, for he 
was ‘already out of the barn; “T’ll stand 
Jumbo into the rake for you.” 

He quickly put the horse into the rake and 
then he and the Indian took the path down 
the river bank. The hoarse muttering of the 
tide was growing louder every minute, and 
the Indian eyed keenly the dark muddy water 
boiling past. The Pitch Brook rocks were 
already struggling with the huge mass of 
water piling up against them and racing over 
the lower parts of the ridge or past the outer 
end. 

“It’s a dangerous looking place,” observed 
the Indian quietly, as he helped Bill skid the 
heavy boat over the rocks, slippery with yel- 
low mud. 

“Oh, it’s not bad when you know it,” re- 
plied the young ferryman, throwing the an- 
chor into the bow of the boat. 

Telling his companion to take the stern 
seat, Bill shoved off carefully, hugging the 
shore, so as to keep in the narrow back-eddy 
running down stream opposite to the mad 
mill-race outside. 

All this was automatic to the riverman. He 


had done it a hundred times. What he was 
thinking as he bent to the oars was: “How 
shall I do it? If I pull out my pistol, I can’t 
tie him, and he’ll shoot. I reckon he’s got 
his hand on his gun now,” for the Indian did 
happen to have his right hand in his coat 
pocket. Looking at the muscular form of the 
Indian, Bill realized that even his own unusu- 
al strength would be likely to meet its match 
in a hand to hand tussle, and then there was 
the’ danger of the boat’s overturning in the 
struggle. 

“And yet,” he thought, “I can’t get him, 
once he’s on the other shore. If he wouldn’t 
stop, I know I shouldn’t dare shoot—it would 
be plain murder anyway.” 

Finally, he decided to work the boat far 
down his own shore, to have plenty of time 
to make the opposite landing, allowing for the 
rush of water up-stream; and when in mid- 
stream to produce his revolver suddenly. He 
would order the Indian to place his hands on 
the after seat where Bill thought he could 
easily slip his cod-line over them. He would 
take his chance on what happened after that. 

His mind made up on his perilous undertak- 
ing, the boy bent to the oars, pulling down the 
shore under the towering red banks, until he 
was more than a mile below his starting 
place. Then he suddenly headed in a slanting 
direction for the opposite bank. Even his 
practised muscles could not prevent the boat 
from swinging head up stream as she felt the 
full force of the current. Gradually he swung 
her round, heading at an angle down stream; 
but although under his quick, strong strokes 
they were shooting through the waves, still 
the vast body of water was rushing so rapidly 
inland that trees far back on the hills seemed 
to be tearing down stream with amazing ve- 
locity. 

The Indian sat immovable in the stern, his 
wooden peg thrust out in front of him. He 
watched with interest the skill of the young 
man in handling the heavy boat. At times 
the passenger glanced sideways at the roaring 
mass of the Pitch Brook Rocks, but as Bill 
now had his craft well in mid-stream it was 
evident they would sweep safely past the end 
of the ridge. 

Feeling safe as far as the boat was con- 
cerned, Bill now stealthily eyed his intended 
captive and saw that both his hands were in 
sight, resting on the gunwales of the boat. 
Catching his right oar under his knee, he 
reached quickly into his back pocket for the 
revolver. But the boat was rocking badly in 
the cross current, and the oar-blade, catching 
in a curling wave, was caught out of the row- 
lock and swept away. In his excitement the 
boy jumped for the oar, and the revolver, fall- 
ing out of his pocket, tumbled with a clang 
into the bottom of the boat and disappeared 
under the lining under his feet. 

Continued on Page 44. 




















The Boy and the Forest 


By GirFrorp PINCHOT, CHIEF Scout WoopSMAN 

















HIS Nation of ours is young. We 

are just beginning our real life as 

a body politic. There has never 
been a time when there were more 
things which each one of us can do in 
the upbuilding of the Nation. It is hard 
to realize, unless you have actually 
come into contact with some oi the older 
nations, what a tremendous advantage 
we have in this country by being young. 
Members of older civilizations speak of 
us as if it were a misfortune that we are 
not staid and stiff, that we can change 
our point of view and adjust ourselves 
to new conditions, and that we do not 
have great bodies of certain kinds of 
tradition behind us. Instead of being 
a misfortune, that is one of the best of 
all good things. We are still in the pro- 
cess of building this Nation, 
and the Boy Scouts are go- 
ing to have a large share in 
making the United States 
what it ought to be. 

The great problem before 
us is the problem of Nation 
building. We have the most 
of it ahead of us yet, in 
spite of our ninety million 
people, in spite of having 
already accomplished the 
gigantic task of conquering 
the continent. The making 
of the Nation into the kind 
of Nation we want fo have 
it, inhabited by the kind of 
people who should live in it, 
—that is the great task. 

When I was in the For- 


est Service, I was fortunate 
enough to ceme in contact 
with a gre many young 
men, and to give them heavy 
responsibility in carrying 
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out the work of the Service. In that 
way I have come to have an idea as to 
how a boy or a man may become more 
efficient, not only for himself, but also 
for the Nation of which he is a part. 
One very important means to that end 
is to learn all you can about this Nation 
of ours, the land and the people as 
well. A Scout will do that easily and 
naturally. Many chances will come to 
you in the future to get better acquaint- 
ed with these great States of ours, and 
to understand the tremendous sweep of 
their future. When we come to think 
what this country may become, if it is 
wisely and properly managed from now 
on, if we stop waste and bring about a 
planned and orderly development of our 
natural resources for the good of the 
whole Nation, it is enough 
to make us thankful we are 
Americans. 

So learn this country of 
ours. Get clearly in your 
minds not only the different 


parts of this continent and 
their natures, but the fact 
that all these differences in 
the lay of the land, differ- 
ences of elevation and cli- 
mate, of forest and plains, 
are accompanied by differ- 
ences in human beings also. 
The type of civilization 
which exists in the East is 
not exactly like thut which 
exists in the West. Through- 
out this Nation the great 
question is to establish in 
each part of our country the 
best kind of civilization for 
that region, somewhat dif- 
ferent, perhaps, from that 


Siterwood in any other, and the whole 
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making for the strongest and wisest Nation 
that the sun has ever shown upon. It is 
enough to make any Scout enthusiastic to 
think of what this Nation may become. 

That is why Conservation is so interesting 
to me, for it seems to me it is the very center 
of this work of Nation building. Conservation 
proposes that when you Scouts grow up, and 
your children grow up in their turn and have 
children and grand-children, they shall all 
have exactly the same* chance for prosperity 
and happiness that we have now; that there 
shall be timber and grass, rich farms, naviga- 
ble rivers, and all the rest, just as there are 
now. We believe that we must use all we 
need, but still that we are trustees of the 
welfare of the people who come after us. 

It is not a question in Conservation of lock- 
ing up the resources for the future. We have 
the right, and the first right, to use of our 
natural resources all we need. But we have 
absolutely no right to waste, and to cause 
poverty and degradation to those who come 
after us. That is the Conservation idea. Re- 
member that point of view. 

I hope that many Boy Scouts will take up 
the profession of forestry. Forestry offers, as 
I see it, a remarkable opportunity for young 
men to get into positions of heavy responsibil- 
ity early in life. There is nothing in the 
world that develops a man like responsibility, 
nothing that gives him so quickly the capac- 
ity to make himself useful and valuable to 
himself and his fellows. A young man who 
takes up forest work and gets into the Gov- 
ernment Forest Service, and is put in charge 
of one of the great Western forests, must 
bring himself into touch with the things that 
concern the life of the community in which 
he lives in the most intimate way and along 
many lines. 

In order to understand that you must know 
that a mountain forest, especially in the arid 
country, is the source from which the whole 
prosperity of the region flows. It supplies not 
only the timber, but out of the mountains 
comes the water which makes the country fer- 
tile; all the cattle and sheep graze in the for- 
est in the summer; mines are located there; 
and hundreds of other industries find their lo- 
cation or source of prosperity in the forests, 
so that the communities which lie outside the 
forests depend almost, ‘absolutely for their 
prosperity and welfare on the forests; and 
therefore on the way the forests are handled 
depends their prosperity and welfare When 
you touch the forest, you touch what is to 
my mind the central resource and key to the 
whole situation. While this is an age of steel, 
without wood we are absolutely helpless in 
this stage of our civilization. 

Forestry is not an easy profession. It will 
take every bit of brain and sinew you have. 
It is one of the few professions which makes 
as much demand on a man’s physical endur- 


ance as it does on his mind. You will not get 
rich going into forestry. Men do not get ricn 
going into the ministry, but they do get their 
rewards out of their work. A man who does 
not mind hardship, is willing to put up with 
hard living, will find, I think, great rewards 
in the Forest Service in the way of responsi- 
bility,—in the way of being in touch with 
what the Nation is doing. In the Forest Ser- 
vice we have had many times to put men less 
than thirty years old in charge of areas larger 
than some of the Eastern States, where they 
had to hold their own against older and more 
experienced men representing great interests. 
I have been both surprised and delighted over 
the character, steadiness and ability the young 
men have shown. 

Whether you go into forestry or not, you 
are going to be a citizen of the United States. 
Then take an interest in every public question 
that concerns your day and generation. The 
man: who is most useful in this country of 
ours, and is going to be most useful for many 
generations to come, is the man who has a 
true understanding of the problems that are 
before us all. 

No Scout will suffer from the old idea which 
men of my generation suffered from so much, 
—that it was not decent and clean to take an 
interest in politics. If anybody has that idea 
still in his head, let me say as strongly as I 
know how that while a man’s duty to his God 
and his family come first, no other duty is so 
high as the duty to take a part in the great 
work of governing or managing the public af- 
fairs. 

Politics is simply the business management 
of this country, and it is worth all the atten- 
tion and all the work that any one can give 
to it. No man of voting age can be a good 
citizen in this country without taking an ac- 
tive share in the management of the Nation, 
or State, or city in which he lives. The 
growth of this country in progress and de- 
cency will depend in a most vital way on the 
way in which you Scouts hereafter take up 
your duties as citizens. 





A VERY PRACTICAL JOKE 


An Irishman, who was digging a well, and 
had practically finished it, arrived at his work 
one morning te find that it had caved in dur- 
ing the night. . 

Pat looked round to make sure’ no one was 
watching, then took off his coat and hat and 
hung them on the windlass, and crawled into 
some bushes near. Very soon some passers- 
by discovered that the well had caved in, and, 
seeing Pat’s hat and coat, supposed he was at 
the bottom. 

They seized spades and dug vigorously for 
several hours, until they had quite cleared the 
well. Then as they were peering down in 
search of the body, Pat came walking out of 
his hiding place and thanked them heartily for 
relieving him of a disagreeable task. 

Some of the tired diggers were disgusted, 
but the joke was too good to allow of any- 
thing more than a hearty laugh, which soon 
followed. 
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HE cover design this month represents 
actual scouting. The boys of Troop No. 
1, Portchester, N. Y., have a right to be 
proud of their achievement. This tower is one 
which any troop of boys can build. On page 
27 we are presenting a working drawing with 
detail directions. 

Our friends have responded generously with 
suggestions for the future of the magazine. 
They have been kind in commending the im- 
provement in the August number. We believe 
that the September issue will be received with 
even greater favor. 

The discussion of the various require- 
ments which has been started in this number 
will be continued by Mr. Moffat. It is worthy 
to note that Mr. Moffat has made it very clear 
that the requirements should be followed 
strictly as set forth in the handbook. 

Both Mr. Seton and Mr. Beard will continue 
to write direct to the Scouts. 

The department, “Around the Friendship 
Fire,” and items of interest from different 
parts of the country are proving very popular. 
Of course, it is not possible to mention each 
troop of Scouts. We would be able to do 
much better though if every troop in the 
country designated one of their members as 
Scout Scribe and charged him with the re- 
sponsibility of sending us something regularly 
for consideration. Of course, we expect to have 
a much larger book in the near future and we 
will then be able to devote even more space 
interesting news items from various 
If we do not mention 


your troop ask your Scout Master if you have 


to these 
parts of the country. 


a Scout Scribe. 
Tell us what you like best in the magazine. 
What kind of stories are the most interesting? 


All boys, and especially Boy Scouts, will 
be interested in seeing the names and pic- 
tures of Scouts and Scout Masters who 
have been awarded medals for some heroic 
deed on their part. These Scouts have 
showed themselves to have been prepared for 
the emergency. The Secretary of the National 
Court of Honor correctly says that these 
awards are the highest honors given by the 
Boy Scout movement. We expect as you be- 
come more proficient as Scouts to award many 
more honors of this character. Thus far, Mary- 
land has the record for honor medal Scouts. 


J. A. Wilder, one of 
Seout Commissioners 


Scout Commissioner, 
our most enthusiastic 
in Hawaii writes: 

“I have secured four sustaining member- 
ships for you and the Boy Scouts will con- 
tribute about $250 per year for the Hawaii area.’ 

How many Scout Masters are trying to se- 
cure Sustaining Memberships? 

Have you subscribed to the magazine? If 
not. why not? The praetice of sending out 
sample copies has been discontinued. Unless 
you subscribe, or purchase the magazine from 
the newsstands, it may be impossible to secure 
a copy. Both the July and August supplies 
were exhausted before all orders had been filled. 

We do not solicit subscriptions as a favor, 
but believe that every Scout and Scout Master 
should subscribe for the book on its merits, 


Hundreds of boys have taken advantage of 
our offer to’ send ten copies of the magazine 
withoqut charge in order to start them in busi- 
ness, by selling to their friends. Now that the 

vacation season is closing, the opportunity of 
selling BOYS’ LIFE to school boys offers a 
big field. Some boys are now ordering fifty 
copies each month on which they make 2 cents 
profit on each copy. 
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The Tenderfoot Requirements 


By SAMUEL A. MorratT 
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ARDLY a day passes but that one or 
H more Scouts write to National Head- 

quarters asking for additional inform- 
ation about some one of the requirements for 
the Tenderfoot, Second Class or First Class 
Scout tests. 

It has been suggested that some explanation 
be given of these requirements in this and 
succeeding issues of BOYS’ LIFE. We will 
therefore, be glad to hear from any boy who 
is at all in doubt about the interpretation of 
any of these requirements. 

In discussing this subject, however, Scouts 
must not forget that no deviation from the 
requirements for these degrees as set forth 
in the Handbook for Boys will be permitted 
unless in extraordinary cases, such as physi- 
eal inability and where the written consent 
of National Headquarters has been obtained 
by the recognized local authorities. It is very 
important that the standard of requirements 
be maintained and that boys in all parts of 
the country be required to pass the same set 
of tests in order to be enrolled as Second 
Class or First Class Scouts. In fact, the Scout 
badge should give assurance to anyone that 
the boy wearing it is capable of doing the 
things that are the measure of a Scout. Even 
if excused by the Scout Master from passing 
one of the required tests a Scout sailing under 
false colors would surely not take pride in 
the confession of his inability to do that par- 
ticular thing. Never ask that any exception 
be made in your case. If the requirement 
seems hard, by persistent effort and the ex- 
ercise of a little patience, you will untimately 
be able to meet the requirements as well as 
any other boy. Always keep in mind that 
there has been nothing accomplished by any 
other boy but what can be accomplished by 
you if you will to do it. 


Very frequently some Scout who finds it 
hard to learn to swim appeals to his Scout 
Master to write Headquarters for a substi- 
tute. This is wrong. Every Scout, in fact 
every boy for that matter, ought to know how 
to swim. The mastery of this art will prove 
one of the greatest pleasures in your life. 
Swimming is conceded to be the most grace- 
ful of all physical exercises and furnishes a 
better all-around development than any other 
sport. A knowledge of swimming is a personal 
safeguard and prepares the Scout for service 


in the saving of lives of others. There is no 
good reason why a boy should be excused 
from meeting so necessary a requirement, 
except possibly the fact that he is physically 
unfit. Even then it would be far better for 
a boy to place himself in the care of a com- 
petent physician who will help him regain 
his health so that he may meet this require- 
ment before he undertakes to complete the 
examination for his First Class badge. 


The requirements for the Tenderfoot degree 
are for the purpose of giving the newly 
elected Scout a clear idea of the principles 
of the movement which he is joining. In 
reality the Tenderfoot is not a Scout at all. 
He is only a “greén-horn” who has taken out 
his first papers, so to speak, and is placed 
upon probation to become familiar with the 
laws that govern Scouts everywhere and to 
put into practice in daily life principles that 
will enable him to become resourceful and 
self-reliant, and of service to others. 

This statement pre- 

TENDERFOOT faces the requirements 
REQUIREMENTS for the Tenderfoot de- 
gree, “To become a Scout 

a boy must be at least twelve years of age.” 
This does not mean that a boy be “in his 
twelfth year” but that he has actually passed 
his twelfth birthday. The requirements of 
the Scout movement are such that only the 
older boys are capable of properly under- 
standing and mastering them. The hikes and 
endurance tests are too severe for younger 
boys. The two classes of boys differ in the 
kinds of games they want to play and the 
kinds of things they want to do and it is not 
fair that the older boys of the patrol should 
be handicapped by younger boys who cannot 
keep up with requirements. The age limit, 
therefore, has been fixed at twelve as the 
youngest age at which a boy may join a 
patrol of Scouts. Of course, you may know 
of some boy who is not quite twelve who is 
a Tenderfoot. During the period of organiza- 
tion of the Scout movement in this country 
some boys were admitted to patrols under 
twelve. It would not be fair to ask them to 
withdraw but it is only right that they 
should not be allowed to be Second Class 
Scouts until they have reached their twelfth 
birthday. In the future, however, no boy 


Continued on Page 24. 
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The Call of Duty 
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of July. The sun, which had shone with 

unrelenting fervor throughout the day, had 
nearly concluded its race across the heavens, 
and it hung, a great fiery celestial, very low 
in the western sky. Yet with its passing the 
atmosphere retained much of its oppressive- 
ness. The glistening brick-pavement gave off 
its unbearable heat. On the down-town streets 
were many people; here and there stood a 
small group; others hurried by in great haste. 
From amidst the hurry and bustle, emerged 
an aged lady, whose shoulders had vent be- 
neath the toil of many years; she walked to 
the curbing, feeling her way carefully with a 
cane, and glanced in either direction. She hesi- 
tated for a moment, undecided whether to ven- 
ture across the street alone. 

A flood of vehicles passed continuously— 
motor cars, carriages, drays, delivery wagons. 
The elderly lady looked solicitously into the 
face of a man who stood nearby. He blew out 
a ring of smoke, unconcérned; chivalry lay 
dead in his heart. She gazed fearfully at the 
opposite side of the street, and took a step 
forward. In a moment, she found herself in 
the centre of the thoroughfare, her progress 
blocked on either side by passing vehicles, so 
that it was impossible to retreat or go for- 
ward. She put out the heavy cane as if in 
defense, and her narrow, bent’ shoulders 
seemed to sink further under the fear of ap- 
proaching danger. No one heeded her. Then 
she saw a break in the line of vehicles, and 
she darted forward. 

But the next instant she became horrified. A 
terrible spectacle confronted her, as well as 
the many others who were in the immediate 
vicinity. It was quite certain that she passed 
unnoticed, for all eyes were focused down the 
street. A half block distant a team of horses 
hitched to a heavy dray had broken loose from 
their driver and were plunging headlong into 
the seething mass of humanity, horses and ve- 
hicles before them. Ominous cries were shout- 
ed from many mouths, which only lent confu- 
sion to excitement; others, paralyzed by the 
cold fear that possessed them, stood with arms 
half-raised, unable to do anything, or sought 
a place of safety. Before the maddened ani- 
mals, the throng quickly fled, or parted as 
best it could to form an opening for them. 

And in the midst of all this turbulent rush, 
excited, her features distorted in agonizing, 


[ was on a Saturday evening in the month 
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febrile fear, stood the elderly lady. Her at- 
tenuated body fairly shook in her distress; her 
tongue clove to the roof of her mouth; and 
apparently no one observed her until the team 
approached the corner. 

A man shouted to her to get out of the way. 
Another saw her at that moment, but appre- 
hended the danger of rescuing her. She pressed 
nearer the line of vehicles that were turning 
into the next street to avoid the excited, on- 
rushing team. A few other horses had be- 
come excited. It was a moment of imminent 
peril. The aged lady stretched out a hand 
toward a motor, car which passed very near 
her; in a sudden turn it brushed her away, 
and she fell upon the hard pavement, her cane 
being hurled over her head, out of reach. 

In a moment of panic or terroism in such a 
throng there is always one person, at least, 
who has sufficient self-possession and pres- 
ence of mind to lend his service to anyone in 
peril with philosophic calm. One, at least, I 
say! Perhaps there were many at this mo- 
ment in the throng, but no one rushed to re- 
lieve the aged lady from her precarious posi- 
tion save a lad who held beneath his arm a 
great roll of newspapers. This youth was 
courageous. Courage had not been born in his 
heart; he remembered an oath he had once 
taken—and suddenly, as he saw the helpless 
lady in the street, he became inspired with a 
cool self-reliance and heroism that merited a 
great deal of praise. He stood ready to sac- 
rifice his young life for one that was already 
nearly spent. He cast the bundle of news- 
papers upon the walk, darted nimbly between 
the hurrying vehicles, and stepped in behind 
the motor car that had caused the lady to lose 
her equilibrium and fall upon the bricks. But 
a few yards distant the frightened team of 
horses, drawing the dray, which swayed un- 
certainly from side to side, rushed toward him, 
their movement accelerated at every leap, and 
their eyes fairly bulging with a wildness that 
was fearful to look upon. He grabbed the un- 
fortunate woman by the arm and lifted her 
to her feet. 

By this time a hundred pair of eyes were 
centered upon the awe-inspiring drama that 
was being enacted in the very middle of the 
street. It was a drama of real life! There 
were no curtains to rise, no footlights to come 
on, no applause from the spectators. Two or 
three women fainted on the sidewalk; several 
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men made a frantic leap toward youth and 
age, who struggled desperately in the face of 
death to avoid the horses; cries of distress 
rose from the animated crowd, and the gallop- 
ping, frenzied oncoming team completed the 
drama. 

The youth felt the relentless impact of the 
swaying dray. He was dashed to the rough, 
hard pavement. A heavy, crushing wheel 
passed over his body. There was the horror 
of snapping bones; the breath of life seemed 
to be cut off; the strange, beautiful world, 
the light of day, sank into oblivion. 

Three feet from her protector stood the 
aged lady unhurt. The team rushed on into 
the next street, where they lodged, the tongue 
of the dray having caught upon a post. Other 
horses became quieted. People gathered 
around the valiant lad, who lay prostrate 
upon the scorching pavement, his arms re- 
laxed, eyes closed, and a visage void of color. 
A little stream of blood trickled from his side 
and oozed out through his clothing. Room 
was quickly made for the lady, who drew 
near with a look of deep compassion on her 
countenance. 

“Who is he?” she cried, pressing her hand 
upon the white forehead. 

A boy pushed through the crowd and gazed 
startingly upon the unfortunate newsboy. He 
gave a shrill whistle, and immediately three 
other boys began to push through the mass of 
people, 

“Who is he?” exclaimed another voice. 

“Herbert Steele,” responded the boy, as his 
companions came in sight. 

Then everyone began to understand. One 
of the boys wore a light uniform and a broad- 
brimmed brown hat, resembling the type worn 
by the “Rough Riders.” The four youths 
seemed to know what to do. No questions 
were asked, each of them was calm, judicious, 
resolute and understood his object perfectly. 
The elderly lady followed them as they car- 
ried the stricken lad into a nearby drug es- 
tablishment. A voice from somewhere in the 
street gave utterance to fine commendation, 
and soon whispers of “They’re Boy Scouts” 
passed from lip to lip. 

But the Boy Scouts did not stay to receive 
the praise. Their companion was hurried to 
his home. For long, tedious days and endless 
nights the life of Herbert Steele was despaired 
of. Anxious, careworn parents sat at his bed- 
side. He lay struggling tenaciously to retain 
the spark of life which still remained; and to 
accentuate the struggle the sun sent down its 
unabating fervor; the air was like the breath 
of a blast furnace. The verdure, the earth, 
humanity suffered the intolerant heat, but the 
one who bore it bravest and silently was 
slowly succumbing under its intensity. Then 
the rain came: with it came new life. Her- 
bert became stronger; new’ blood seemed to 
course through his veins, his eyes lost that 


dull, far-away gaze, color dawned in his 
cheeks, and a delicious thrill permeated his 
whole body. On the eighth day the physician 
strolled out of the room with a self-satisfied, 
cheering air. 

One morning a feeble tap sounded at the 
door. An aged lady, shoulders drooped, thin 
of body, entered, bearing a part of her weight 
on a thick cane. From beneath a black hat 
peeped a few locks of her white hair, and her 
face wore the expression of tense anxiety. 

“Oh, how are you?” she inquired, pressing 
the lad’s hand between her own two thin 
ones. 

“Fine!” asserted the lad, smiling ‘up at her, 
“Weren’t you hurt at all?” 

“Not at all,” she explained, contritely. “I 
was so sorry you were injured. But I just 
know you will be all right—soon. You don’t 
know me, do you? I am Mrs. McPherson.” 

The boy smiled, and he was happy. 

“T wish to thank you a thousand times, my 
lad. I haven’t the words to express my grati- 
tude for that heroic act; you saved my life.” 
“That’s nothin’,” interjected Herbert, and 
he seemed to scorn the praise. 

“Certainly it is something, my lad. 
am thankful that you are going to get well. 
Mrs. McPherson paused, fumbled in an old 
leather purse, and drew forth a nice crisp bill. 
She extended it to Herbert, saying: “This is 
a poor reward for what you have done, my 
lad, and will not pay.one thousandth of the 
debt I owe you, but I am a poor lady and all 
the money I get comes from my son. He sent 
you this—” 

Herbert gave the bill a cursory glance, and 
seemed to scorn it as much as he had the 
praise. A little twinkle came into his eye, 
much as if a happy thought had entered his 
mind and his generous soul was mirrored 
through his thin face. 

“But, Mrs. McPherson, I can’t take it,” he 
protested. “That will buy so many things 
for you. Besides, I was—” 

“Certainly you must take it, my lad. I 
would give it to you even if it were my last 
cent—but it isn’t,” she said emphatically. 

“If you were a millionaire, I wouldn’t take 
it. I thank you, though. I did what was my 
duty. You see, I am a Boy Scout.” 

* * * * 

Relentless time had sent five years scut- 
tling into the deep vault of the past, and Her- 
bert Steele stood upon the threshold of man- 
hood. On his face still reposed the blush of 
childhood, but in his heart the fears and weak- 
nesses of youth had given way to an indomit- 
able courage born in a moment of hazard and 
inspired by allegiance to an oath. Five years 
prior his obligation to mankind had dawned. 

He was in a foreign city attending the 
duties that had drawn him that way. One 
evening he sat in the lobby of a hotel in the 


Continued on Page 36. 
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|" seems to me that the way 
Boy Scouts make themselves 

felt in the community in which 
they live is through the Good 
Turn Daily. I feel this outlet for 
usefulness is a vital source of 
strength, and through it our boys 
are growing to be men with big 
hearts. 

In a Western town I asked a 
Scout about his good turn, and 
after some hesitation he replied: 
“Yes, I did a good turn. It 
wasn’t much. I held open the 
slam doors of the post office for 
two ladies to go in when they 
were carrying parcels.” 

Another boy said, “Yes, I did a 
good turn. I got it in just before 
I came here. You know, I live in a hotel, and 
I came down the first flight of stairs, when I 
suddenly remembered that I had left the gas 
burning. I thought that doesn’t do anybody 
any good, and the landlord has to pay for it; 
so I climbed up the stairs, and put the gas 
out. I hope that will count.” 

“Of course it will count,” I said; “it does 
you credit that you thought of it.” 

At the public meeting later I told of this 
incident without, of course, mentioning any 
names. There were eight men in the audience 
who applauded very loudly. I learned later 
that these men were landlords who had much 
trouble with their tenants over the gas bills. 


One of the most interesting cases that I 
came across was in Canada. One Monday 
morning I was reviewing some Scouts and 
asked the good turn question concerning Sun- 
day, the day before. The second boy related 
a somewhat novel experience. 

“Yesterday morning,” he said, “I was in the 
railway station of — City, and there 
was some kind of a foreigner trying to buy a 
railroad ticket, but he did not have any Cana- 
dian money and the ticket agent was ugly 
with him, saying: ‘Oh, get out of this, you 
no account Dago with your Dago money and 
Dago talk; I am not going to waste any more 
time with you. Get your money changed and 
come back here and then buy your ticket, if 
you tell me where you want to go,’ and the 
foreigner turned away, looking miserable. He 


did not know any word but ‘tronno,’ which I 
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suppose stood for Toronto. He 
did not seem to know anybody 
and he couldn’t get his money 
changed, because it was Sunday 
morning. Then I said, ‘Here’s 
where the Scout gets in his fine 
work.’ I went up to that fellow 
and said, ‘Say, let’s see your 
money.’ It was a_ gold piece 
marked twenty francs. Now, I 
knew a frane was 20 cents, so 
twenty francs must be $4.00, and 
I had $4.00 of my own money in 
my pocket, so I said, ‘Say, Ill 
give you $4.00 for that,’ and he 
took it. And my! he was awful 
glad. He got his ticket then and 
got away in time for the train. 
He seemed awfully glad, and 1] 
felt glad, too. 

“This morning, when I went to the 
money changers to get my money turned back 
into Canadian, I found I had got left. It 
wasn’t worth only $3.80, so I dropped twenty 
cents on the deal, but I’m awful glad I 
did it.” 

“Certainly you were,” I said. “I am glad 
to see that you realize the underlying thought 
of the good turn, and there are several sides 
to the question. First, when you helped that 
strange foreigner who was in trouble you 
were storing up an active kindness for your- 
self. Some day, when you need it, you will 
find that same thing waiting for you farther 
along on your trail, for these things never fail 
to come back. 

But more important, you make yourself 
happy right now, and you gave yourself an 
appetite for that kind of happiness, which 
will grow on you and shape your life and give 
you joys you never otherwise could have 
dreamed of.” 

Some of our Scouts think this, that and the 
other of the law more important, so there is 
great diversity of view, but the majority of 
them, I find, agree that the law which does 
the most in their daily lives and most quickly 
gives results is the law of kindness, and I 
think that they are right. 
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National Headquarters, the Honor Medal 

stands alone. It not only signifies that 
the Scout has saved life at the risk of his own, 
but it also recognizes the training that the 
Scout has undergone to make him ready for 
such an emergency. 

Anyone who reads over the records of the feats 
performed by the Scouts to whom honor medals 
have been awarded, cannot help but be en- 
thused with the thought of such bravery. 
These records are on file at the National 
Headquarters and are exciting to say the 
least. 

In several cases the Scouts plunged into the 
water to the aid of a drowning person. One 
Scout, in the midst of a violent storm at sea, 
stuck by his wireless for hours until aid had 
reached the sinking ship. Another, a heavy 
lad, crawled over ice barely thick enough to 
hold his great weight and with the current 
roaring below him pulled back to shore a com- 
rade who had broken through. 

Every one without hesitation risked his own 
life that he might save that of another. Every 
one has proved his worthiness to wear this— 
the greatest honor which any Scout can win. 

The honor medal bears the same enviable 
position to the American youth that the Vic- 
toria cross does to the boy of England. I hope 
that every Scout will be proud of the fact 
that he is a brother Scout to such heroes as 
these. 

These Scouts were “prepared.” Each one of 
you fellows I think would have been willing 
to have taken the risk; at least, I hope so, for 
{ would not like to think any Scout a coward. 
The question is, are you “prepared?” Have 
you gone into your Scout work with such en- 
thusiasm and vigor that if an emergency of 
any kind arose, you would know that you 
could aid? 


A MONG all the honors awarded by the 


The pictures of twenty of the thirty-one 
honor medal Scouts are given on the opposite 
page. Following is a list of all the boys who 
have won honor medals. 


Walter Jerrard, St. Paul, Minn. 

Glenn Dudley, St. Paul. Minn. 

Edward Grout, St. Paul, Minn. 

George Moyer, St. Paul, Minn. 

Charles Scruggs, Cuero, Texas. 
Benjamin Barnes, Bridgewood, N. J. 
William Waller, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
William Hoyt, East Bridgewater, Mass. 
Virgil Chambers, Barboursville, W. Va. 
John Clauser, Catasaqua, Penna. 
Charles Starr, Woodbury, N. J. 
William Burns, Ione, Washington. 
Harold Wood, Oak Park, IIl. 

Cc. P. Harris, Scout Master, Rutland, Vt. 
J. Alden Daniels, Buffalo, N te 

Zarl Cummings, Baltimore, Md. 

J. F. Roming, Baltimore, Md. 

B. Dushane, Mt. Washington, Md. 
Gordon Gommer, Baltimore, Md. 

B. Ensor, Mt. Washington, Md. 

J. Mealy, Mt. Washington, Md. 

James Avent, Nashville, Tenn. 

Carl Cooper, Nashville, Tenn. 

Cc. B. Haley, Scout Master, Nashville, Tenn. 
Joseph Fendall, St. Paul, Minn. 
Raymond I. Tifft, Troy, N. Y. 

Vincent Devinney, St. Paul, Minn. 
Leman Conrad, Watkins, N. Y. 

Jack Sheetz, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Frank H. Sykes, Scout Master, Bala, Pa. 
George Turfler, Riveredge, N. J. 





BADGES AWARDED BY NATIONAL COURT 
OF HONOR 
July 15th to August 14th. 

It is mighty interesting to look over the 
number of badges won this month and see 
what lines of Scoutcraft these fellows have 
been most interested in. The following table 
shows some interesting facts. Next month I 
am going to give a table of all the badges 
issued to date: 


Swimming ......... SD CONE rales deceives 1 
Personal Health.... 6 Business ........... 1 
ESGe DAVIE. cocccece © PE ee Ad ander enens 1 
Pathfinding ........ S BREPONGMY .ccccccce 1 
pa ~ aed eucvcecouae 2 Automobiling ...... 1 
CVE  ckcsrics cranes Gardening .......... 1 
Public Health...... S  CREDOEEEE. opecccccce 1 
Interpreting ....... 2 Firemanship......... 1 
Craftsmanship...... 1 Bee Farming.... ... 1 
3, | rere 1 





a 











Se ee 








1, Raymond I. Tifft; 2, C. B. Haley; 3, Charles P. Harris; 4, James Avent; 5, William M. Hoyt; 
6, C. Benson Dushane; 7, Bosley Ensor; 8. Gordon Cummer; 9, Carl Cooper; 10, Frank H. Sykes 
(Silver Medal); 11, Virgil Chambers; 12, Charles W. Starr; 13, Leman Conrad; 14, Harold S. Wood; 
15, Fred Roming; 16, Earl Cummins; 17, Benjamin Barnes; 18, William Waller; 19, W. J. Burns; 
20, Jack Scheetz. 
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J. A. Plummer, Rutherford, N. J. 
For Swimming, Personal Health, Camping 
and Craftsmanship, and Surveying. 
C. Shumaker, Rutherford, N. J. 
For Civics and Business. 
B. L. Jencks, Rutherford, N. J. 
For Pathfinding and Cycling and Personal 
Health. 
J. Gordon Stott, Staunton, Va. 
For Public Health and Personal Health. 
Adrian Samuels, Sayre, Pa. 
For Interpreting, Music and Automobiling. 
Herbert Lacey, Sayre, Pa. 
For Gardening. 
Carrell Vanderpool, Sayre, Pa. 
For Carpentry. 
Landstreet Richardson, Saranac Lake, N. Y. 
For Civics and Pathfinding. 
Henry L. Baldwin, Saranac Lake, N. Y. 
For Pathfinding. 
George Andrews, Rutherford, N. J. 
For Personal Health. 
Scout Master Robert Plummer, Rutherford, N. J. 
For Firemanship, Personal Health and Pub- 
lic Health, Bee Farming. 
G. Nolan, Rutherford, N. J. 
For Camping. 
Erwin Wolf, Wilmette, IIl. 
For Swimming and Life Saving. 
Alfred Schmidt, Wilmette, IIl. 
For Life Saving. 
Wilkie Kleinpell, Wilmette, Ill. 
For Swimming, Interpreting and Astronomy. 
Clarence “Wolf, Wilmette, Il. 
For Swimming and Personal Health. 
Kingsley L. Rice, Wilmette, -Ill. 
For Life Saving. 
Hugh Paterson, Wilmette III. 
For Swimming and Life Saving. 
James Paterson, Wilmette, IIl. 
For Swimming. 
Shelby M. Singleton, Jr., Wilmette, II. 
For Swimming and Life Saving. 
William Kleinpell, Wilmette, Ill. 
For Swimming and Life Saving. 

Scout J. A. Plummer of Rutherford, N. J., is 
the Honor Scout for the month, having won five 
badges, which 
makes a_ total 
of nine that he 
has won alto- 
gether. Scout 
Plummer is evi- 
dently hea ded 
for an Eagle 
Scout Badge 
and.I am watch- 
ing his progress 
with much _in- 
terest. 

Scout William 
Kleinpell of 
Wilmette, I 11 i- 
nois, is also stir- 
ring up excite- 
ment and has 
made his total 
seven by quali- 
fying for swim- 
ming and life 
saving during 
the last few 
weeks, 














J. A. PLUMMER 


BOY SCOUTS’ BICYCLE HIKE 





IX of the proudest Boy Scouts of America 

live in Burlington, Iowa, and one of the 

proudest Scout Masters is Prof. O. L. 
Chaney, who took those six boys on a bicycle 
hike this summer. The boys travelled from 
their home eastward, partly through Canada, 
Indiana, Ohio, Pennsylvania and New York, at 
last reaching the city of Washington, D. C.; 
after that they went home by train. The boys 
are proud of their accomplishment and happy 
over the experiences that they gained. It was 
their first trip out into the world, and many 
things that they saw, and many interesting 
experiences that they had, and the knowledge 
which they obtained under the capable super- 
vision of Prof. Chaney all have been of tre- 
mendous value to them. They have hundreds 
of stories to tell their companions and fellow 
Scouts in Iowa. 

“It was a wonderful experience for the boys,” 
said Chaney, when he visited the National 
Headquarters of the Boy Scouts of America. 
“The boys saw many new things, obtained a 
great fund of information on their hike, and 
proved themselves real Scouts in taking care 
of themselves under various circumstances. 
They have written such interesting news home 
that because of this trip many bovs have sought 
to join our troop. 

“The boys left Burlington June 11th. The 
six boys in the patrol were Robert E. Riegel, 
John D. Egan, Dwight Trump, Cyrus Schlich- 
ter, Kenneth Casperson and Arthur Zurawa- 
ski. They bicycled to Chicago, and remained 
for the Republican National Convention. They 
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were in Canada for a time, and they moved 
steadily eastward. They camped by the road- 
side at night if the weather was clear, or if it 
rained they slept in a barn. The boys were 
required to attend to their own punctures, and 
practically every boy on his way east took his 
wheel entirely apart twice and cleaned it. The 
Scouts took excellent care of themselves and 
were in good health all the way. Not one of 
them was ill. They lived so heartily that by 
the time they reached Washington every one 
of the boys had gained from three to eight 
pounds.” 

Everywhere along the route they met Boy 
Scouts, and thus made many new friends with 
whom they will correspond. They spent three 
days in camp with 700 Cleveland Boy Scouts. 
In New York they camped with the Boy Scouts 
at Camp Higgins. Then they proceeded to 
Washington, where they were introduced to 
President Taft by Representative Kennedy of 

Towa, 

















Around the Friendship Fire 
With the Boy Scouts 


By THE ScouT ScriBE 


uf 








DEALS formed the topie for discussion at 
| the Friendship Fire. Not the vague ideals 

which boys often hear about, but ideals in 
which every healthy boy is interested. 

There are ideals of scoutcraft, as of every 
other phase of boy activity. There is an ideal, 
or right, way of swinging a baseball bat; an 
ideal way of swimming; an ideal way of pad- 
dling a canoe—in other words, the Boy Scouts 
who gathered around the Friendship Fire 
were made to see that the ideal way of do- 
ing things is really the best way, and that 
the best way always leads to expertness and 
superiority in athletics, scouting and in 
school. 

The principal guests at the Friendship Fire 
were Chief Scout Ernest Thompson Seton and 
James E. West, Chief Scout Executive of the 
Boy Scouts of America. They helped pile the 
logs on the camp fire, and their talk helped 
to strengthen the bonds of friendship among 
the Scouts. 

The Chief Scout gathered together a few 
leaves and firs and with his bow soon started 
a fire by friction. Scout Splutter of San 
Dimas, California; Harry Brereton of Canton, 
South Dakota; John Leonard of Baton Rouge, 
Louisiana; Donald W. Snaggs of New York 
City and several other Scouts gathered logs 
for the fire, and soon had it roaring. 

As the flames leaped up, more and more 
Scouts appeared from different parts of the 
country, all eager to tell what they had been 
doing in the last month, and eager to hear 
what other Scouts had accomplished on hikes 
and in camp. 

“T wonder,” said the 
Chief Scout, “how many 
of you boys have ideals. 
Of course the Scout law 
is an ideal to which every Scout must strive, 
but there are ideals of woodcraft that every 
boy should think about. The ideal Scout is 
he who can cut through the woods and go by 
a direct line to a place in an emergency with 
less energy and in less time than if he fol- 
lowed the beaten track. In the same way, 
when putting up a tent, the boys must con- 
sider how to pitch it with the least amount 
of energy. By that I do not mean that you 
should be lazy, but the more energy you save 
the more things you can do.” 
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THE CHIEF 
SCOUT’S IDEAL 


“T believe,” said the 

THE CHIEF Chief Scout Execu- 
SCOUT EXECUTIVE tive, “that we have 
plenty of Scouts here 

who have just these ideals, and I believe that 
that is one of the great things that scoutcraft 
is impressing on the boys; the important 


point of doing things right, quickly and al- 
ways being honorable.” 








GIRARD, PA., SCOUTS. 
At that point Thomas 
A PROUD A. Holland, Scout Mas- 
SCOUT MASTER ter of Beaumont, Texas, 
walked forward to the 
Chief Scout and said, “I have an ideal bunch 
of boys. They never miss an opportunity to 
do a good service. At our Scout meeting re- 
cently our Pastor reported that there lived 
out on the Concord Road a good old woman 
who owned her own place, but she was crip- 
pled, unable to do anything, and lived alone, 
and her only companion was a poor little kit- 
ten. The weeds had grown so high and so 
thick around the old lady’s home that you 
could not see her porch from the street. I 
suggested to the Scouts that we meet next 
morning, every boy bringing his hoe, rake, 
scythe, ete., and make that lot look like a 
park instead of a field of weeds. Ten of the 
Scouts were there, and we went out and really 
worked all morning on the lot. We certainly 
improved the looks of it wonderfully and 
made the old soul’s heart glad. Some of the 
boys upon going in the house for a drink of 
water, discovered that the windows were 
dirty, so they proceeded to clean them. When 
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we left the house; it was certainly a differ- 
ent appearing place to what it was when we 
got there.” 
An excellent instance 
THIS SCOUT of thoughtfulness was 
HELPED OTHERS related by Scout Master 
Carleton FE. Sholl, of 
Burlington, New Jersey. He told about Wil- 
liam Bastian, a Boy Scout 14 years old, of 
Burlington. “Bastian,” he said, “suffered se- 
vere injuries recently to save his companion. 
The boys were playing near the water’s edge 
at a spot where a ferry boat enters her slip. 
They were so actively engaged that they did 
not observe the ferry, boat until it was upon 
them. Then there was a mad rush for safety. 
Bastian, thinking first of the safety of his 
companions, stayed behind and helped them 
up, but as he jumped for safety he was 
caught between the pilings and wharf and se- 
verely crushed. This is a noble incident of 
friendship which Boy Scouts should show for 
one another, and I am sure that as the boys 
gather around our Friendship Fire every 
month, they will feel more and more the in- 
spiration for such deeds.” 
“That was indeed 
A WOODCRAFT excellent,” said the 
CYPHER MESSAGE Chief Scout Execu- 
tive, “but I have a 
letter here from Scout Elbert Wheeler that I 
would like to have the Boy Scouts read. Here 
it is: 





After various attempts 
by Scouts to translate 
this story, the Chief 
Scout took it up and 
gave this explanation: “That’s an ideal Scout 
letter. The explanation is simple: The 
chaparal cock or roadrunner met a snake on 
the cow path. They had a little bit of a 
scrap, but the snake’s trail ended right there, 
and the roadrunner went off to eat the snake 
on some near rock.” 


THE 
TRANSLATION 


A spirited report was 

A CASTDOWN | given by H. G. Ham- 
SCOUT MASTER mond of the “King’s 
Seout,” Toronto. “The 

outstanding feature of the Boy Scout Move- 
ment,” he said, “is that you promise as a 
Scout to do a good turn every day. This is 
being very closely watched by our fellow citi- 
zens, and only to-day, in talking of this very 


point over with a gentleman, he said: ‘I 
should have greater faith in the Scouts and 
their obligations if the Scout who lives near 
me would practise his good turn by cleaning 
up his father’s backyard!’ 

“A few weeks ago I 
came across a collie dog 
sitting in a store door- 
way with a badly cut 
paw, and sitting on the step beside him was 
a little fellow ten years of age, with his 
pocket handkerchief torn into bandages, en- 
deavoring to stop the flow of blood. 

“T said, ‘You must be a Scout.’ 

“No, sir,’ he said, ‘but my brother is, and I 
aim going to join when old enough.’ 

“God bless his little heart; his eyes showed 
that he meant to Play the Game and was 
starting right. 


KINDNESS 
TO ANIMALS 


“It seems to me that 

SUGGESTIONS every Scout should be 
FOR GOOD TURNS on the alert all the time 

to do a good turn in 
his home. If you wit! look around you will 
always find some little job to do. Perhaps a 
water tap may be dripping. Get to work and 
put in a washer, but don’t do as a Scout I 
knew did,—forgot to turn the water off, and 
who but for the kindness of a neighbor would 
likely now have his name on the Roll of 
Honor through rescuing the cat from drown- 
ing. You will be surprised at the number of 
ways there are by which you can assist 
father and mother in keeping the home in re- 
pair. I have not much use for a Scout who 
will allow the lawn to become like a hay-field 
or the garden full of weeds. You can always 
win another friend for the movement if you 
will show your neighbor that you are carry- 
ing out your obligation. 

“A Scout a few weeks 
ago was in the General 
Post-Office, when he no- 
ticed a woman with a 
baby in her arms trying to write. He went 
up and offered to hold the baby, which offer 
was gladly accepted. A gentleman saw the 
act and asked the boy his name. The gentle- 
man, who was one of Toronto’s leading busi- 
ness men, is now a friend of the Scouts, and 
the Scout was offered and accepted a position 
with him. Many troops have been started 
through some person having seen or heard of 
a ‘Scout Playing the Game.’ If you-will look 
around your district you will always find 
some person who will appreciate some assist- 
ance. It may be an aged couple for whom 
you could clean the snow, carry out the ashes 
and other things that would help them, and 
you would feel better for having done so. 

“You should also be alert at all times when 
out on your rambles, ready to stop a grass 
fire, ready to protect the birds and the ani- 
mals that some boys appear to delight in 
maiming or killing by all sorts of devices and 
weapons. 


THOUGHT- 
FULNESS 
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“*Thomas Phillips, 

FIRE member of the Baptist 

BY FRICTION Boy Scouts in Pough- 
keepsie, New York, 


holds a record among Poughkeepsie Scouts for 
building a fire by friction and boiling water 
within three minutes and thirty-seven sec- 
onds.’ ” 
I like nicknames, 
A PRIZE and if ever I get to 
LIST OF NICKNAMES California I am go- 
ing down to San Di- 
mas to see the Scouts under Scout Master J. 
W. Wilson. He has a bunch of boys whose 
names suggest “Treasure Island” and a few 
other pirate stories. Here are a few: “Doss” 
Doster, “Splutter” Spicer, “Jeller” Weller, 
“Speck” Hartman, “Schooner” Zeitan, “Dutch” 
Hill, “Teddy” Zeitan, “Mutt” Ward, “Shorty” 
Reeves, “Tombones” Yoder, “Smitty” Smith, 
and “Skinny” Allen. Those Scouts were in a 
bear camp this summer in San Dimas Canyon. 
They made over a mile of the mountain road 
passable by removing stones and cleaning out 
the crossings. 
“*Boy Scouts of Amer- 
WISCONSIN ica in Wisconsin are 
SCOUTS planning to go into the 
cranberry business. Dan- 
iel Sprague, Scout Commissioner of Portage, 
and Dr. J. C. Elsom, who are interested in the 





TROOP 16, AKRON, OHIO 


Scout Movement, are considering the question 
of buying a big tract of land in Barry View, 
Wisconsin, near Natural Lake. There the boys 
could go camping in the summer, and as there 
is an opportunity for picking cranberries, it is 
expected that the boys could work on the 
cranberry patch and earn more than enough 
to supply all the running expenses of their 
camp, and also their winter expenses.’ 

“‘The members of 
Lawton, Oklahoma, 
Troop No. 1, of the Boy 
Scouts of America, un- 
der the Rev. James E. Pershing, Scout Mas- 
ter, assisted the soldiers near Lawton recent- 
ly in putting out two small prairie fires.’ 


LAWTON, OKLA., 
SCOUTS 


“Boy Scouts of Amer- 
ica in Goshen, Indiana, 
gave material aid to the 
benefit for the hospital 
fund recently by selling tickets.’ 

“*Robert Rock, Wolf 
patrol Minnehaha 
Troop No. 14, Boy 
Scouts of America, St. 
Paul, Minnesota, reports that the boys of his 
troop gathered ferns for the ladies in a 
church fair.’ 


GOSHEN, IND., 
SCOUTS 


WOLF PATROL, 
ST. PAUL 








PHILADELPHIA TROOP 1 ENCAMPED AT 


PEQUA. 
“Boy Scouts of Ro- 
FIRE chester, N. Y., were 
FIGHTERS praised recently by the 
members of the Fire 


Prevention Committee of the Chamber of 
Commerce in that city for their work in 
cleaning garbage and inflammable material 
that had been scattered about in different 
parts of the city.’ 
“The members of the 
SCOUTS IN Woman’s Civic Club, 
THE CLEAN-UP Atchison, Kansas, are 
delighted with the Boy 
Scouts. The Boy Scouts of that city aided in 
the thorough cleaning up of the city. They 
got after the rubbish heaps in various parts of 
the city and made them disappear.’ 
“‘That was a bully 
SCOUTS good edition of the Lo- 
AS REPORTERS gansport Journal which 
the members of Troop 
No. 1, Boy Scouts of America, under Scout 
Master Lewis O. Wetzel, published on June 
14th. The Boy Scouts proved themselves 
good judges of news and certainly boomed the 
circulation.’ 

“‘The Boy Scouts of 
America in Mt. Wash- 
ington, Maryland,, have 
a swimming pool 100 by 
25 feet and is 2 to 9 feet deep. They, how- 
ever, are glad to have the Boy Scouts of Bal- 
timore and other places enjoy swimming with 
them at all times.’ 


A SWIMMING 
POOL 
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A happy set of Boy 
Seouts from Philadelphia 
enjoyed two weeks of 
sea scouting this sum- 
mer in charge of Charles Longstreth, 
President of the United Metallic Pack- 
ing Company, member of the New York Yacht 
Club, and Scout Master of Troop No. 116, 
Philadelphia, Boy Scouts of America. There 
were ten boys in the group. Longstreth and 
the boys took the train to Greenport, L. L, 
and then went to Shelter Island, where they 
boarded Longstreth’s boat, the “Arawan II.” 
The boys spent two weeks on the boat, cruis- 
ing to Newport, Narragansett Pier, Block Is- 
land and various other places, and in the 
meantime studied different phases of seaman- 
ship. 

Longstreth, who is wealthy, is extremely 
interested in sea scouting, and, as practically 
all the boys are interested in the sea, he 
wanted to study them carefully on this trip. 


SCOUTS 
ON CRUISE 


our first First-Class Scout, one of our troop, 
Horace Poley, was thirty-seven miles away 
when he received the notice of the meeting, 
and started out on foot at once to be present. 
Fortunately for him, he was picked up by an 
auto party and carried fifteen of the miles, 
but when he arrived at the Camp Fire he had 
walked twenty-two miles. He is a Second- 
Class Scout, but a first-class Second-Class 
Scout, all will admit.” 

Both the Chief Scout 
and the Chief Scout Ex- 
ecutive nodded their 
heads in approval. Then 
Chief Scout Executive West said: “For brev- 
ity, I have an ideal message from G. S. Long, 
Scout Master of Lodi, California. He writes 
as follows: ‘Hike, 228 miles. Just finished 
through the mountains. Out 13 days. Had 
a fine time. Saw the largest trees in the 
world, the finest cave in the world, got the 
finest water, air and food.” 


A SCOUT 
MESSAGE 








DEMONSTRATION OF ROPE ‘THROWING 


The boys were divided into groups of two 
and assigned to various parts of the boat. For 
instance, two boys spent two hours on the 
bridge studying navigation; two were in the 
engine room to get an idea of marine engi- 
neering; two in the galley to learn about 
cooking; two in the fo’eastle with the sea- 
men, and two in the ward room. The boys, of 
course, were shifted from one department to 
another, so that all had an equal opportunity. 

There is no supersti- 
tion among the boys of 
Troop No. 13, under 
Robert B. Wolf of Colo- 
rado Springs, Colorado. While the boys have 
13 for their troop number, they do not believe 
in any hoodoo, and are doing fine work. “At 
a ceremonial meeting,” said Scout Master 
Wolf, “on the occasion of the investiture of 


AN AMBITIOUS 
SCOUT 


As the fire burned low 
IDEALS OF all the Scouts agreed 
FRIENDSHIP that scouting should be 
an inspiration to every 
boy. It should stimulate him to do things 
right. Just as there is a right way to scout 
for animals and birds and to paddle a canoe, 
so there is an ideal of friendship, of which 
I would have every Boy Scout think. Scout- 
craft should bind the Scouts together, not only 
in fun, but in friendship. As the boys gather 
around our fire every month and hear what 
other Scouts are doing, they are tightening 
the bonds of friendship. I hope that the boys 
will write to one another, telling of their ex- 
periences in scoutcraft. I also shall be glad 
not only to have the boys gather around our 
camp fire, but also write me, telling of their 
experiences. 
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With the National Scout Commissioner 


By Daniet CarTerR BEARD 




















Culver Academy, Culver, Indiana, 
August 21st, 1912. 
FELLOW SCOUTS: 

I have just received a letter with a special delivery stamp telling me that my contribution 
must be at hand immediately. You see, it is this way: our officers at headquarters always 
want everything done yesterday. They don’t know that there is such a thing as to-morrow, 
so, although I have put in a very strenuous day, and to-morrow we break camp, I must burn 
the mid-night oil to tell you something about our work here. 

To-day we entertained sixty Scouts from Logansport, Indiana, a fine bunch of fellows, 
who were in camp over on the other side of Lake Maxinkuckee. They marched in under com- 
mand of their Scout Master, to find us with our trunks all out in the camp street, packing up 
for home. Too bad they did not come earlier. We should have enjoyed very much having had 
them with us to see our, lariat throwing, packing horses with the diamond hitch, or having 
them accompany us on our plant, bird, forestry and woodcraft hikes, or been with us while 

we seined to secure specimens of fishes 

for our.museum and aquariam. Or we 
would have dearly loved to have had 
them at our council fires to listen 
to the camp-fire stories of ad- 
venture told us by old pio- 
neers who accepted our in- 
vitation to attend the 
council. Here is the 
programme of our 
council fire, and a 
list of necessary 
properties, 
which may 
be of ser- 
vice to 
some of 
you: 
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1. Light the Council fire. 

2. March in. Salute. Squat. 

3. Light and lay individual fires. 
4. Light fire with flint and steel. 
5. Make rack. 

6. Deposit knapsacks. 

7. First aid. 

8. Erect tent. 

9. Take down tent. 

10. Erect bridge. 

11. Forest fire. 

12. Extinguish forest fire. 

13. Light torches. March out. 


Properties. 

Tinder, flints and steels, ten sticks (three 
feet long) for rack, tent, bandages, two poles 
for litter, torches, fire kerosene for 
forest fire, green brushes, three pails of water, 


wood, 


bridge timber. 

While we have had more fun than you 
could shake a stick at in the last eight weeks, 
we have also learned a lot. We know the 
names of all the roadside plants. We know 
most of the trees and the uses to which the 
wood can be put. We know how to build 
bridges without nails or ropes. We know how 
to light fires with the backs of our knives and 
pieces of flinty stone. We know how to cook 
flapjacks, make cocoa, fry bacon, roast and fry 
potatoes. Two of the boys have won the 
Guide’s emblem of a gold beaver inside of a 
Culver “C”; many have won the silver “C,” 
and all but two or three have won the bronze 
beaver. Of course you do not know what it 
means to win a title of Trailer, Ranger and 
Guide, because these names do not appear as 
degrees in your Scout Manual. But just to 
show you that they all require some work I 
will state that to become a Trailer one must. 
turn in original notes on five birds; lay and 
light a fire with one match; exhibit efficiency 
in making a bed and cleaning up a tent; im- 
provise a drinking cup; learn a set of calis- 
thenics; memorize health rules for eating and 
drinking; demonstrate stopping bleeding and 
bandaging ordinary cuts; know the history 
and composition of the flag end the preamble 
of the Declaration of Independence; identify 
and give a fair description of ten plants, in- 
cluding poison ivy and sumac; know how to 
get in and out of a boat; swim fifty feet; 
know how to use a compass in the field, and 
know the trail marks of the Indians, tramps 
and gypsies; recognize and describe five trees. 

To become a Ranger one must turn in notes 
on ten additional birds; pitch a tent, cook 
bacon, flapjacks and cocoa or tea; demonstrate 
the proper use of a knife or hatchet; first aid 
for fractures, sprains, burns, scalds, fainting, 
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sunstroke, carrying of injured, use of tourni- 
quet, elementary rules of hygiene; tell how 
a President is nominated and elected; identi- 
fy and give description of twenty-five plants, 
and distinguish the common poisonous plants 
and berries; row a boat; know how to dive 
correctly and recover articles from the bot- 
tom; stand a swimming test of two hundred 
and fifty yards; know how to find directions 
without a compass; recognize and describe 
twelve trees; be able to tell what to do in 
case of forest or prairie fire. 

Of course, all this is not very difficult, but 
the Scout who wears the gold beaver and has 
the rank of Guide must have built a practical 
bird house; made a drawing showing the dif- 
ference between a swimmer, a wader and a 
percher bird; must have caught, cleaned and 
cooked a fish in a proper manner; must have 
improvised a camp light, lamp or lantern, 
made a camp bed and built a fire without a 
match. He must also have passed an ex- 
amination in advanced first aid as given in 
the Scout’s Manual; he must be able to make 
an inspection of wells or springs to see that 
they are not contaminated and are fit to drink 
from; he must know how to prevent mos- 
quitoes and the diseases conveyed by these 
troublesome little insects. He must be able 
to give the names and achievements of at 
least two of the most prominent citizens of 
his own State, with a general biography of 
the men. He must also be able to stand a 
quiz on plants, habitat and their uses. He 
must know how to steer, repair and take care 
of a boat, and give a practical demonstration 
of rescuing a drowning man. He must 
also be able to read and make a map from a 
few notes taken on a hike, and tell the use of 
fifteen trees “and how trees are propagated 
and forests planted. 

In all of these things have the two Scouts 
passed examinations successfully to win the 
much coveted golden beaver. The pin was de- 
signed by your National Scout Commissioner 
for them. The beaver was selected as being 
the animal most adept in woodcraft. : 

*Tis growing late. Outside I hear the guests 
tramping home from the Commencement hop 
of the Culver Academy, which reminds me 
that I must get up early to-morrow morning 
so as to be able to arouse my Scouts at five 
minutes of six a. m. for their last plunge in 
beautiful Lake Maxinkuckee, then to pack up 
and take the Manhattan Limited for home, 


where I trust I will have 
write for our magazine and you boys. 
Hastily yours, 


‘Pow sowdT 


National Scout Commissioner. 


more leisure to 








— 


= 
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From the Month’s Mail 


BrieF ITEMS OF THE DoINcs 
oF Boy Scouts EVERYWHERE 


MONTCLAIR, NEW JERSEY, SCOUTS 
ARRIVE IN SCOTLAND. 


Word has been received. by Mr. James 
E. West, Chief Scout Executive, of the 
arrival of the Baden-Powell Troop of Boy 
Scouts of Montclair, N. J., in Scotland. They 
sailed from this country on July 19th. The 
week of August 11th was spent in Edinburgh, 
and on August 12th the boys went by the 
“Canal Route’ from Glasgow to Oban, visiting 
Iverness and points of interest in the highlands. 
On August 19th the troop will leave for Eng- 
land, passing through Durham, York, Ely and 
arriving in London, where they will spend the 
week of August 23rd. They will sail from 
Southampton for home August 31st. 





Lumberton, N. C.—R. E. Steel of Lumberton, 
N. C., writes, “In our town there is an old High 
School building which has a large vacant lot 
about it. The whole plant was purchased by 
one of the members of our Scout Council re- 
cently and the troop has rented it of him for 
18 months at a nominal rate of $9.00 a month. 
We are now raising money to fit it up. This is 
a small town but our people are quite enthusi- 
astic about the Scouts.” 


Downs, Kan.—A patrol of Scouts from Downs 
camped 12 days at the Lincoln Park, Chautau- 
qua. They were in charge of Rev. J. V. Bloom, 
pastor of the Congregational Church at Downs. 
The management of the Chautauqua plan to 
make Lincoln Park attractive for the Boy 
Scouts next year by having a large encampment 
with a junior Chautauqua. 


Beloit, Kan.—A patrol of Boy Scouts from 
Beloit camped in their shelter tents over night 
recently at Lincoln Park, Chautauqua. 


Cold Springs, N. Y.—Boy Scouts of America, 
Troop 51, New York City, of the Educational 
Alliance now camping for the summer at Cold 
Springs, were instrumental in putting out a 
forest fire which threatened the camp property. 
The fire came from the direction of Fishkill, 
N. Y., and was rapidly sweeping south west. 
Under the direction of Scout Master M. Beck 
of Troop 51 and leaders J. C. Hyman, E. Gollu- 
bier and M. I. Rovinsky the boys were of 
material service in extinguishing the blaze and 
so preventing any further damage. The fire was 
put out after five hours of steady work on Sun- 
day, July 28, 1912. 


Huntington, Ind.—Scout Master F. A. Kelly 
has written among other things: “I have one 
fellow who is a wonder, he is a first-class Scout 
and has qualified for thirteen merit badges.” 
He also states that the people of the town are 
quite enthusiastic over the movement and are 
doing everything to help him. 


Chicago, IIl.—A baseball game is soon to be 
played between members of the Chicago Board 
of Trade and the White Sox. The proceeds will 
be used for the purpose of securing a permanent 
camp for the Boy Scouts of Chicago. 


Baltimore, Md.—At the Scout camp at 
Harpers Ferry recently great interest was taken 





in cooking by means of hot rocks in the old 
Indian manner. Vegetables were wrapped in 
fresh leaves and put into a hole and a hot rock 
was then thrown into the hole and dirt put over 
it. The rocks produced heat and the vegetables 
were cooked in short order. It was a great suc- 
cess. 


Louisvilie, Ky.—Scout Commissioner Mc- 
Dowell recently took about a dozen of the 
Scouts of the Temple Troop on an exploration 
hike to Wyandott Cave. They were gone five 
days. Highland Troop is busy near Fort to raise 
a thousand dollars to start to build a club house. 
Crescent Hill Troop is also endeavoring to raise 
money for a club house. 


River Edge, N. J.—That the First River Edge 
Troop has some crack signallers is shown by 
the photograph below. This was taken at the 
troop camp up in the Ramapo Mountains. The 
troop is rapidly becoming especially preficient 
in Scoutcraft, and boasts an Honor Medal 
Scout. Plans are being developed for a Scout 








SIGNALLING—RIVER EDGE, N. J. 


building, and it is expected that this will be 
finished in the spring. 


Anniston, Ala.—Throughout the night, in a 
pouring storm, the Scouts searched for William 
Perkerson. The little fellow had wandered in 
the woods and lost his way, but was found by 
the Scouts. A large purse was offered to the 
boys for a reward, but of course was refused, 
as they had merely done their duty. 


Earlington, Ky.—The Boy Scouts have spent 
several hours cleaning a lot on which the Chris- 
tian Church Parsonage is to be built. Bricks 
were piled up and rubbish was cleaned up, put- 
ting the lot in fine shape. 


San Juan, Porto Rico.—Special Field Com- 
missioner Shaffer has arranged an _ elaborate 
program for the camp which is to be held from 
September 18th to 23rd at Mameyes. The local 
Scouts in San Juan have secured from the gov- 
ernment a fine club house free of rent, and plans 
are being developed for a special training school 
for leaders and assistants. 


Girard, Pa.—Troop No. 1 of Girard has just 
returned from a successful hike to Pittsburgh. 
The distance between the’ two cities is 45 
miles, and the boys made this distance in good 
time, finishing in good condition. Leaving 
Girard at 12:30 Monday morning, they reached 
the smoky city at 4 o’clock Tuesday afternoon. 
Scout Master Bartz says that the boys are be- 
coming so acc’ ‘omed to these long hikes that 
a 60-mile tram 3 looked upon as a little pleas- 
ure jaunt. Not leng ago this same squad made 
a hike from Girard to Cleveland in 19 hours. 
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The Tenderfoot Requirements 


Continued from Page 10. 
under twelve will be allowed to join the or- 
ganization. This is one of the hard and fast 
rules that we are asking Scout Masters to 
live up to and in fairness to others no one 
should ask that an exception be made to it. 

The first requirement for the Tenderfoot is 
that he know the Scout law, sign, salute and 
the significance of the badge. These are 
fully explained in pages twelve to sixteen of 
the Handbook. The question is often asked, 
in what sense should the Scout know these 
things. Should he learn the law, for instance, 
word for word so as to be able to repeat each 
law and the interpretation of it, or merely be 
able to give the meaning of each law as he 
understands it. It is not the purpose that a 
boy be able merely to repeat these laws as he 
would poetry, but that he may fix firmly in 
his heart and mind that a Scout is trust- 
worthy, courteous, clean, etc., so that these 
may become part of his daily thought and that 
he may live according to these laws. If it is 
necessary for a boy to learn every word of 
these laws and to repeat them daily until his 
habits of living become firmly set then it 
would be far better to require this than to 
allow any Tenderfoot to take his test having 
learned them for that one purpose only and 
allow him thereafter to forget all about them. 
Similarly the Scout oath is an obligation that 
should not be taken’ lightly by the Tender- 
foot. No Tenderfoot should ever have to con- 
fess that he has forgotten the three planks 
in the Scout oath. 

Every part of the Scout badge has a sig- 
nificant meaning to the well informed Scout. 
The trefoil, the eagle, the scroll and the knot 
are constant reminders of his obligation as 
a Scout. The significance of these he ought 
to be able to explain to the uninitiated. 

The second requirement is that he know 
the composition and history of the National 
Flag and the customary forms of respect due 
to it. The following brief history has 
been prepared to meet this requirement. 
It is merely suggestive and should only 
be used as a basis for further knowledge 
of our National Flag. The customary forms 
of respect due the National Flag are sug- 
gested by the Sons of the Revolution, State 
of New York. 

History fails to inform 
OUR us who first suggested the 
NATIONAL idea for the composition of 
FLAG the National Flag. Some 
writers claim that the de- 
sign was suggested by George Washington’s 
coat of arms, while others say that the 
stripes were taken from the thirteen stripes 
in the banner of the Philadelphia Troop of 
Light Horses. 
Of one thing we are certain, however, that 


the first flag made up of the combination of 
stars and stripes was made by Betsy Ross, 
who kept an upholstery shop at her home, 
239 Arch Street, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 
This was the birthplace of ‘Old Glory.’ 

The first time that the new flag of the 
United States was flown in battle was at 
Fort Stanwix, named Fort Schuyler, where 
Kome, New York, now stands. The first 
salute ever given ‘Old Glory’ by a foreign 
power, was when the ‘Ranger,’ commanded 
by Captain Paul Jones, entered a French 
harbor in 1778 and received a salute from the 
harbor forts. 

For a period of seventy years following 
the War of the Revolution the flag generally 
used by the American colonies was made up 
of the red cross of Saint George, representing 
England, and a white cross, which represented 
Seotland. This was known as the Union Flag. 
During the first two years of the Revolution- 
ary War all kinds of battle flags were 
carried on land and sea. These were of vari- 
ous designs. Their emblems represented local 
sentiment. 

One of the most famous of these was a 
yellow flag with the emblem of a rattle- 
snake and the motto, ‘Do not tread on me’ 
underneath it. Also two trees are closely 
associated with the history of our flag, the 
pine and the elm. One of these was a repro- 
duction of an old elm which stood on the 
corner of what is now Washington and Essex 
Streets, Boston. This was known as the 
‘liberty’ tree and was the scene of many 
patriotic meetings. November 3rd, 1773, the 
citizens of Boston gathered under this tree 
to consider resolutions protesting against the 
Stamp Act. This’ resolution being ignored, 
resulted in the famous Boston Tea Party, 
December 6th, 1773. The pine tree also ap- 
peared on the silver coins of the Massachu- 
setts colonies as early as 1650. 

The first flag to show thirteen stripes 
was hoisted over the American Camp _ in 
Cambridge in the year 1776 in place of the 
stars and crosses of Saint George and Saint 
Andrew. This was known as the great union 
flag. On June 14th, 1777, the following reso- 
lution proposed by John Adams was adopted 
by the Continental Congress: 

“Resolved, That the flag of the _ thirteen 
United States be thirteen stripes, alternate red 
and white; that. the Union be thirteen stars, 
white on a blue field, representing a new con- 


stellation.”’ Au Bisse 
In 1794 after the admission of Vermont 


and Kentucky, Congress changed this so that 
the stars and stripes should number fifteen 
each. As the number of states rapidly in- 
creased it was again found necessary to 
change this law and a resolution was pre- 
sented to the House of Representatives, pro- 
viding that the flag be made up of thirteen 
stripes, that the union be twenty stars and 
one new star be added on the admission of 


t 
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a new state. This became a law on April 14th, 

*1818. Since that time whenever a new state 
is admitted, the stars are slightly rearranged 
so as to accommodate the extra star. The 
thirteen stripes will in all probability forever 
remain as they are, thus preserving for all 
time to come the remembrance of those 
thirteen original states upon which this great 
nation was founded. 

This is in brief the history of the evolu- 
tion of the Star Spangled Banner, which is 
now the emblem of the greatest nation in the 
world. Wherever it is unfolded it stands for 
liberty and justice. 

It should not be 
hoisted before sunrise 
nor allowed to remain 
up after sunset. 

At “retreat,” sunset, 
civilian _ spectators 
should stand at attention and give the mili- 
tary salute. 


When the national col- 
ors are passing on parade 
or review, the spectators 
should, if walking, halt, 
and if sitting, rise and 
stand at attention and 
uncover. 


When the flag is flown 
at half staff as a sign of 
mourning it should be 
hoisted to full staff at 
the conclusion of the 
funeral. In placing the 
flag at half mast, it 
should first be hoisted to 
the top of the staff and 
then lowered to position 
and preliminary to lower- 
ing from half staff it 
should first be raised to 
top. 

On Memorial Day, May 
30th, the flag should fly 
at half mast from sunrise 
until noon, and full staff 
from noon to sunset. 


THE CUSTOMARY 
FORMS OF 
RESPECT DUE 
TO THE FLAG 








The third requirement 
is not at all difficult. If 
the Scout will secure a 
piece of rope two or three 
feet long and sit down 
with his manual before 
him he will find it very 
easy to follow the in- 
structions for making 
any of the required knots 
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Having met these requirements he takes 
the Scout oath, is enrolled as a Tenderfoot 
and is entitled to wear the Tenderfoot badge. 
The form of investiture of a Tenderfoot 
Scout differs in different troops. One of the 
best forms is given as follows: 


The troop is formed in 


INVESTITURE a horse shoe formation 


OF A with Scout Master and 
TENDERFOOT Assistant Scout Master 
in the gap. 

The Tenderfoot with his patrol leader 


stands just inside of the circle opposite to the 
Scout Master. The Assistant Scout Master 
holds the staff and hat of the Tenderfoot. 
When ordered by the Scout Master to come 
forward the Patrol Leader brings the Tender- 
foot to the center. The Scout Master then 
asks: 


“Do you know what your honor is?” 





given in pages forty-eight Photos Copyright, Underwood and Underwood, N. Y. 


to fifty-two of the Hand- 1. 
book. 


New York Scouts Aid City in Clean-Up Campaign. 2. Boys of 
Troop 83 Signalling at Their Camp. 


3. Flag Ralsing at 
Sounding of “Retreat.” 
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This Badge Is 


Yours 





We have gone to the expense of getting up 
this beautiful little celluloid badge, litho- 
graphed in four colors, for our boy readers. 

We want every boy who reads BOYS’ LIFE 
MAGAZINE to wear one of these badges, and 
we are giving you an opportunity to get one 
without cost. 


To every boy who sends in one subscrip- 
tion, besides his own, or to any boy who sells 
ten copies of the magazine, we will give one 
of these buttons absolutely free, or we will 
sell you one of these buttons for five cents. 


Be the first boy in your neighborhood to 
get one, and show how enterprising and en- 
thusiastic you are in regard to BOYS’ LIFE 
MAGAZINE, Address your lettér to-day to 


Subscription Department, BOYS’ LIFE MAGAZINE 


200 Fifth Avenue, New York City. 











Boys and Girls! Delight Mamma. 


Get the Obsidian Sanding Outfit for Artz Kraft handi- 
work and sand the lamp chimneys. They can’t fall off 
and break. Outfit, price 25c. Agents wanted. JOHN 
CARROLL NOVELTY CO., Missoula, Mont. 





WURLIIZER cinase| 
Musical Instruments 


282 Pages. 2561 Articles described. 788 Illustra- 
tions. 67 Color Flutes. Every Musical Instru- 
ment. Superb Quality. Lowest Prices. Easy 
Payments. Mention instrument you are inter- 
estedin. Wesupply the U. S. Government. 


THE RUDOLPH WURLITZER CO. 
139 E.4thAv Cincinnati 843 S. Wabash Av., Uhieago 
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The Tenderfoot replies: “Yes, it means 
that I can be trusted to be truthful and 
honest,” (or words to that effect). 

Scout Master: “Can I trust you on your 
honor to do your duty to your God and 
country and to obey the Scout law? 

“To help other people at all times? 

“To keep yourself physically strong, 
mentally awake and morally straight?” The 
Tenderfoot then salutes, as do the whole 
troop while he says: 


THE SCOUT OATH. 


“On my honor I will do my best: 

1. To do my duty to God and my 
country, and to obey the Scout law. 

2. To help other people at all times. 

3. To keep myself physically strong, 
mentally awake and _ morally 
straight.” 

The Scout Master: “I trust you will keep 
these promises. You are now one of the great 
brotherhood of Scouts.” 

The Assistant Scout Master then puts on 
his hat and gives him his staff, decorates him 
with the Tenderfoot badge and invests him 
with the handshake or grip of the Tender- 
foot. 

The Boy Scout handshake is made with the 
right hand, the fingers in the same relative 
position as in making the Scout Sign. The 
three fingers extended represent the three 
parts of the Scout Oath, and the bent position 
of the thumb and the little finger represent 
the knot. or tie that binds these parts to- 
gether into a strong unity. One Scout shakes 
hands with another by a good, warm hand- 
clasp with the three middle fingers extended 
in a straight line along the other’s wrist and 
with the thumb and little finger clasped 
around the others fingers. 

The Tenderfoot Scout handshake is made 
in the same way, except that three distinct 
handshakes are slowly made followed by a 
slight pressure of the hand by each Scout. 

The new Scout then faces about and 
salutes the troop. The troop presents staffs, 
the Scout Master gives the word to the 
patrol, “Quick march,” and the troop shoulder 
staffs, whereupon the new Scout and _ his 
patrol march back to their troop. 








BEFORE PUBLICATION EVERY 
AD IN THIS MAGAZINE HAS 
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SCOUTS BUILD SIGNALLING TOWER 


HE illustration on the front page of this number shows a signalling tower constructed by 

T a patrol of Troop No. 1, Port Chester, New York, at their camp, held during July at Dewey 
Lake, Connecticut, under Scout Master Arthur Gray Clark. 

Previous to going to camp a committee on tower construction was appointed and the 
patrol leader in charge was given a rough sketch and specifications for copstructing the tower. 
Immediately upon reaching camp the boys set to work to cut the timber and proceed with the 
construction. 

The manner in which the boys set to work to build this tower showed plainly that they 
thoroughly enjoyed it, and while other committees were at work setting up tents and ‘arrang- 
ing the camp kitchen and other pieces of work, it was plainly to be seen that they also took a 
great deal of interest in the construction of the tower and watched it as it progressed, anticipat- 
ing the splendid opportunity they were to have for practical signalling. When completed all 
the troop agreed that it was a huge success, The ground conditions were ideal -for signalling, 




















there being a valley reaching from the camp about half a mile, on the other side of which 
there was a very prominent rock on the crest of a hill, to which the boys signalled from the 
tower. So that other troops may proceed to construct a similar tower, sketches are herewith 
shown and building directions are given: 
. The first thing to do is to gather the timber, 
as follows: 
8 pieces 22 feet long, about 5 or 6 inches 
thick at the Dawe ....cccccccccccccsces --.-(B) 
4 pieces 12 feet long, about 3 or 4 inches 
Chick Gt Cine Be occ sisccsscinedewossiasee (C) 
== 2 12 pieces 6 feet long, about 2% or 3 inches 
ao Pe ar thick et thO GRAS: .cccccccccccccesssesece -(D) 
y About 12 or 15 pieces for braces and plat- 
\ form about © £00 MGB. ...o.ccccccccccccdsios (A) 
4 lc oe HE Now we take two “‘C’’ pieces and three ‘‘D’”’ 


pieces and put together as shown in drawing 
F marked “FIRST,” after which we attach two 
P He - “B”’ pieces as shown in sketch marked “SEC- 
east : APOE OND.” Fasten the pieces together by using 
various sized wire nails. You will require 


some about 5 or 6 inches long for the lower 
parts of the ‘“B’”’ pieces. Great care should be 
used not to split the ends of the pieces. This 
may be avoided by joining the pieces about 
three inches from the ends. 

Then make a second side of the tower same as we have just 
made. Lay these on the ground with bases toward each 
D = other six feet apart, with ‘‘B’’ pieces on the under side. Then 
. ' a /, P with a long stout rope fasten in the X of the “B”’ pieces, and a 
; gang of Scouts at the other end of the rope, and two Scouts 




















FLAG POLE a whasiess 


a > 











with feet braced against the base, raise one of the sides, being 
very careful not to let it fall toward the gang. This should 
be supported by about four strong Scouts or with guy ropes 
c c fastened to trees or stakes on both sides. Do the same with 
the other side. It will be easy now to fasten several ‘‘A’’ braces 
a on, which will make the tower quite steady for the time being. 
F When sufficiently braced the remaining long pieces, ‘‘B,’’ may 
be placed. You will find this a simple job, and after these are 
fastened on and a floor is laid on the cross pieces for a platform, 
Noa you will have a fine tower for signalling by the wig-wag or 
/ semaphore. 
iy \ You must have a flag pole, which should be about 18 to 20 feet 
long, cut V shape at the bottom, and stepped in the crossing of 
t the two “‘B’”’ pieces on the side to be used as the front 
; \ of the tower. This pole should then be braced by 
‘ two pieces, one being fastened on either side of the 
4 pole and to the “B’” pieces, as shown in the large 
‘ off A erAces & Steps-6' Lone sketch. The pole should also be securely fastened to 
B $Peces 22’ Lone the platform and rail. 
BD im 7 "Ze 7 If you want to use the tower for wireless telegraphy 
x 4 it would be well to use the pole just described, and to 
pices en, er haee oe ae place a smaller pole on one corner for the flag. 
oven wart THE Mowe Rene In crossing the ‘“‘B” pieces each piece should be cut 
TocLimBup * — out half way and fitted together so as to make a flat 
By ory SIDES AS PER DIAGRAM RAE crossing. 
rete a eeeS. THEN RAS White birch makes a very beautiful tower, but it is 


‘ TRE REMAINING 2 . 
v Sipes nS Seen tan TT not so durable as some other woods. 
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Ho Scouts ! 


You ambitious fellows who 











We've reserved a copy for you at one- 
half price and will send you postpaid any one 
of the 


Donohue Boy Scout Series 


by that great 
nature authority 
and eminent 
Scout Master, 


G. HARVEY 
RALPHSON 


of the Black 
Bear Patrol, if 
you will send 
us the mames 
and addresses of 
1” fellow scouts 
and 25 cents in 
stamps or cur- 
rency. These 
are regular 59c 
books, printed 
from large clear 
tyre on a su- 
perior quality of 
paper, er hbel- 
illustrations by eminent 
superior quality of 
binder’s-cloth, with illustrative 
covers stamped in two colors of foil and ink 
from unique and appropriate dies. 





» TB xy Scouts 


In xicd tI 
OnGuard With <i) 


Uncle sen Aix 





lished with 
artists, and 


original 
bound ina 
ornamented 


1. Boy Scouts in Mexico; or, On Guard with Uncle 
Sam 

2. Boy Scouts in the Canal Zone; or, The Plot 
Against Uncle Sam. 

3. Boy Scouts in the Philippines; or, The Key to the 
Treaty Box. 

4. Boy Scouts in the Northwest; or, Fighting Forest 
Fires. 

5. Boy Scouts in a Motor-Boat; or, Adventures on 


The Columbia River. 


6. Boy Scouts in an Airship; or, The Warning From 
the Sky. 
7. Boy Scouts in A Submarine; or, Searching an Ocean 
Floor. 
8. Boy Scouts on Motor-Cycles; or, With the Flying 
Squadron. 
These books make a_ special appeal to the Scout 


vho wants to do big things because they’re written in 
a way that tells you ‘“‘HOW.’’ Each story is a 
real thriller that fills you full of ‘‘pep,”” and gingers 
up your ambition. Reading one creates a desire to 
read the next one of the series, and the fact that The 
Boy Scout Movement has the endorsement of Presi- 
dent Taft. and that great grown-up Boy Scout, Theo- 
dore Roosevelt, should make you want these books as 
part of your library. 

Send. for our 50-page illustrated catalogue, describ- 
ing hundreds of other best books for Boy Scouts. 


M. A. Donohue & Co. 


CHICAGO. 
wherever Books are Sold. 








For sale 





want to be Leaders, Soho ! 





Scouts’ MAGAZINE 
OFFICIAL EQUIPMENT 


ATIONAL Headquarters receives many in- 

quiries as to the correct equipment for the 

Boy Scouts of America. It should, of course, 

be understood that it is not necessary 

for a boy to have a uniform or any other official 

equipment to become a member of the organ- 

ization, or to carry out the Scout program. The 

Scout uniform, however, has much to commend 

it. It is very comfortable and is well adapted 
to Scouting activities. 

Whenever it is decided to use any part of the 
uniform or other equipment care should be ex- 
ercised to secure only what has been approved 
by the National Organization. Only in this way 
will the highest quality at lowest prices be as- 
sured. The official uniform shown in the il- 
lustration below consists of the following parts, 
all made of standard material:— 

Hat (Olive drab felt.) 
Coat (Buttons marked with Scout emblem.) 
Shirt (Coat style, bellows pockets.) 














Breeches (Belt loops; leg laced below knees.) 
Belt (Leather; buckle marked with Scout 
emblem.) 


Leggins (Puttee style: waterproof duck.) 


Shoes (Soft tan leather; elk sole, bellows 
tongue.) 

Supplementary to the uniform are these ad- 
ditional items of equipment which many Scouts 
find useful:— 

Haversack (Waterproof canvas; separate 
pockets.) 
Mess Kit (Broiler, fry pan, coffee can and 


cup.) 
Axe (Double tempered _ steel; hickory 
handle. ) 
Knife (Large blade and special tools.) 
Whistle (Gun-metal; stamped with emblem.) 
Drinking cup (Collapsible; nickle plated.) 
Reference to pages 359-369 of the Boys’ 
Handbook will give complete description and 
prices of these and other Scout supplies which 


may be obtained by registered Scout Masters 











and qualified Scouts direct from National 
Headquarters. 























By FRANKLIN K. MATHIEWS 
INTERESTING STORIES OF SCOUTS AND SCOUTING 
y= think at once of “Kit’’ Carson, 


“Davy” Crocket, “Dan’l’ Boone, 
the Scouts of the “good old days.” 
These are the men whose hunting ex- 
ploits and wild adventurous lives as 
trappers and Indian fighters furnish the 
very best mater‘al for biographies such 
as red-blooded boys delight in. J. S. C. 
Abbott has described the careers of these 
remarkable men in three separate vol- 
umes, each one of which is the story of 
a wild romance. In his “Famous 
Scouts,” C. H. L. Johnston has written 
fourteen biographical sketches of Amer- 
ican Scouts and pioneers from Daniel 
Boone to Buffalo Bill. You will like 
this book, not only because none of your 
favorite Scouts have been omitted, but 
also because you will find here new 
heroes whose daring enterprises are 
portrayed most vividly. 

“The Boy Scouts of Birch Bark Is- 
land” is by R. S. Holland. The boys of 
the Black Hawk, the Silver Fox and the 
Eagle patrols, in charge of their Scout 
Master, go into camp on Birch Bark Is- 
land. The island seems made to order 
for a boys’ camp, for there are enticing 
little coves and inlets, a river, a myste- 
rious lake and a level meadow which pro- 
vides an ideal location for a baseball 
diamond. In such surroundings, the 
boys have many adventurous good times 


and when you have finished the story, 
your only regret will be that you were 
not there to share in them. Another 
book you will like immensely is A. C. 
Ruddy’s “From Tenderfoot to Scout.” 
The story is laid in a Y. M. C. A. boys’ 
camp and is based, for the most part, on 
true incidents most forcefully told. 

Have you a liking for alligators, bears, 
buzzards, coons, ducks, snakes, panthers, 
etc.? If so, you will want to read “By 
Reef and Trail,” of which F. Ames, Jr., 
is the author. It’s the story of “Bob,” 
true sportsman and student of wild life, 
and his wonderful encounters “by reef 
and trail” along the Florida coast. Be- 
sides exciting incidents which follow one 
upon another, the book is brimful of 
fascinating facts for all Boy Scouts who 
find heroes not only in the men of the 
frontier but also in the four-footed folks 
of field and forest. 

Two school boys go into the Maine 
woods to spend their mid-winter vaca- 
tion. One day in following a moose trail, 
they wander far from their camp, lose 
themselves in a storm and are unable to 
find their way back through the track- 
less forest. What happened them, F. O. 
Bartlett tells in his “Forest Castaways.” 
This book reminds me that our Chief 
Scout, Ernest Thompson Seton, has re- 
cently written a story entitled “Rolf 
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Boys Lire, THE Boy Scouts’ MAGAZINE 


FROM TENDERFOOT TO 
SCOUT, 
By A. E. Ruddy 
Published by G. H. Doran & Co, 
$1.20 


CAMP MATES, 


By Kirk Munroe 
Published by Harper Brothers, 


$1.25 


BOY SCOUTS IN MAINE 
WOODS, 


By James Otis 
Published by T. J. Crowell & Co. 


$1.25 


BY REEF AND TRAIL, 
By Fisher Ames, Jr. 
Published by Scribner & Sons, 
$1.50 


FAMOUS SCOUTS, 
By C. H. L. Johnston 
Published by L. C. Page & Co., 
$1.50 


BOY SCOUTS OF BIRCH 
BARK ISLAND, 


By R. S. Holland 
Published by Lippincott & Co., 


$1.25 





If you have any difficulty in se- 
curing any of these books from 
your local book dealer, order 
through 


NATIONAL HEADQUARTERS 


BOY SCOUTS or AMERICA 
200 Fifth Avenue 


New York City New York 
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in the Woods.” It’s the record of the 
adventures of a Boy Scout with Indian 
Quonob and little dog Skookum. The Boy 
Scout is a youth of a hundred years 
ago, a real flesh and blood hero whose 
courage had full play at such battles as Lake 
Erie, Plattsburgh and New Orleans and the 
sea fights of Porter, Bainbridge, Decatur, 
Lawrence, Perry, and MacDonough, all of 
whom are presented in admirable fashion. 

You will find fun and excitement a plenty 
in James Otis’ “Boy Scouts in the Maine 
Woods.” It’s a stirring story of young Scouts 
who go down to a track of land in the heart 
of the Penobscot country to guard it against 
fires. Amid experiences trying to their young 
courage, they learn the practical and helpful 
worth of obedience, the primary principle of 
their organization. 

Just fresh from the press, “The Scout 
Master of Troop 5,” by I. T. Thurston, is 
about the best “Boy Scout” story yet written. 
Here you will find the record of accomplish- 
ments any altogether alive troop might per- 
form but told in such a winning way that 
when once you begin to read this book you 
will be reluctant to put it down. Listen to 
some of the chapter headings: “A Country 
Hike,” “Around the Fire,” “A Badge Surren- 
dered,” “The Pirate’s Map.” Sound good, don’t 
they? Well, every chapter reads just as good 
as these sound. 

If space permitted, I would tell you of many 
other books about Scouts and Scouting, and in 
closing I will just mention a few of them. C. 
F. Allen’s “David Crockett, Scout,” and G. B. 
Grinnell’s “Trails of the Pathfinders;” “Boys’ 
Story of Zebulon M. Pike” by M. G. Hum- 
phreys, and Tudor Jenks’ “Captain John 
Smith,” are most excellent biographies. R. 
G. Thwaites’ “Life of Daniel Boone” is full of 
dramatic incidents. Then there are the thril- 
ling stories of J. A. Altsheler, “The Young 
Trailers,’ “The Forest Runners,” “The Free 
Rangers,” just to mention a few stories in 
“The Young Trailers’ Series.” Some old stories 
that will interest you very much are Noah 
Brooks’ “First Across the Continent” and 
Hamlin Garland’s “Boy Life on the Prairie” 
and “The Flight of Pony Baker” by W. D. 
Howells. 

“Camp Venture” by G. C. Eggleston will also 
hold your rapt attention should you be for- 
tunate enough to procure a copy of it. “The 
Young Timber Cruisers” and “Campmates,” 
the last by Kirk Munroe and the first by H. 
Pendexter, are the kind of books that make 
you wake up early in the morning to continue 
the exciting tale. So I might go on adding 
more, but I suspect my list is long enough 
since school days have come again. I might 


add that if you encounter any difficulty in 
procuring these books in your town National 
Headquarters will be glad to get them for you 
at the regular price. 





























First Aid Instruction Car 


By Doctor M. J. SHIELDs 


First Lieutenant, Medical Reserve Corps, U. S. Army, 


Field Representative, American Red Cross 


OR those Boy Scouts who have not had 
F an opportunity to see or visit the Red 

Cross instruction cars this is a _ brief 
description. There are two Wagner or Pull- 
man parlor cars remodeled so as to have a 
lecture room that seats forty persons on camp 
stools, still leaving an open space for the 
demonstration. On the walls are hung 
stretchers, first aid outfits and boxes, and 
charts for illustrating lectures. The remain- 
ing part of the car is fitted up as living 
quarters for the doctor and attendant, who eat 
and sleep therein. 


These cars take up one line of railroad after 
another, stopping at the principal cities and 
towns from one to four days and holding 
meetings or lectures at an hour’s length three 
or four times a day at suitable times for the 
people to attend. The meetings are open to 
everybody but special effort is made to get 
railroad men, police and firemen, Boy Scouts, 
and employees of factories and manufacturing 
plants. Public meetings are also held in pub- 
lic buildings and halls, like city halls, schools, 
churches and Y. M. C. A.’s. 

These meetings are held usually in the eve- 
ning and are attended by representatives of 
all industries, and the general public of both 
sexes and usually a troop or two of Boy 
Scouts, a squad of which generally assists the 
Red Cross instructor in giving the demonstra- 
tion. 

Now to tell you more especially of the Boy 
Scouts. At least one meeting is held at each 
place for Boy Scouts and usually there are 
some Scouts at all the meetings. 
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As all scouts know first aid is an essential 
part of a scout’s training, and the sole object 
of the co-operation between the Boy Scouts 
and the Red Cross is to aid and stimulate 
first aid work. The cars have been very suc- 
cessful in doing this, as is proven by the large 
attendance of the Scouts at the first aid meet- 
ings, the intensely interested faces, the 
questions asked and the quick response to re- 
quests by the instructors to come forward and 
act as either the injured boy or to help take 
care of his wounds. I have never yet had to 
wait a moment when I asked for volunteers 
to assist when I see a Scout’s uniform in the 
audience. 

Nearly every troop which has been organized 
for any length of time has had some first aid 
training but in a great many troops they have 
not been practical enough and failed to get 
boys interested. 

The plan of the Red Cross instructors is to 
have a boy act as subject, then imagine he has 
certain injuries and proceed to render first 
aid as thoroughly and as carefully as if he 
were really hurt, getting possibly four more 
boys to aid in caring for his injuries, and what 
you do with your hands you do net forget 
very easily. Also we teach the use of such 
material as a pebble or stone tied in the 
center of a handkerchief and thus improvising 
a tourniquet for stopping bleeding; the use of 
barrel staves, shingles, pieces of boxes, brush 
and limbs of small trees, pillars, cushions, 
pasteboard and newspapers, as splints; two 
Scouts’ jackets, skinned over their heads on 
staffs or two poles cut in the woods, makes 
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To Study First Aid 


Of all books published upon the subject of 
First Aid to the Injured there is none so largely 
in use or more highly endorsed by physicians 
and first-aid authorities than 


Johnson’s First Aid Manual 


JOHNSON'S 
FIRST AID 
MANUAL 


JOHNSONS JOHNSON 
New Bronswick 
MALU. S.A, 





128 pages, 110 illustrations. Cloth Bound, 50c. 


Paper Bound, 25c. 


Boy Scout First Aid Case 





Wood’s Case, 7%x8%x2 ins. 
Contents:—Red Cross Cotton, Gauze, Band- 
ages, Adhesive, First-Aid Packets, Camphenol 
Ointment, Tourniquet, Scissors, Tweezers and 
“Hand Book of First Aid’’ (48 pages). 
If you druggist can’t supply, send us his name 
with remittance and receive it carriage paid. 


Johnson & Johnson, 


NEW BRUNSWICK, N. J. 














an excellent stretcher; and how to rescue a 
person from electric current. insulating their 
hands and feet by parts of their clothing and 
things they can find around the scene of the 
accident. Practical methods of rescue from 
gas, smoke and drowning are taught and are 
followed by demonstrations on artificial res- 
piration on living subjects. 

In no meeting yet, that I have given to Boy 
Scouts, have I failed to get them intensely 
interested. They crowd around after the close 
of the meeting eagerly asking questions. This, 
I think, is the proper way to teach first aid 
to anyone, for accidents are even disagreeable 
to talk about, and in order to make the sub- 
ject interesting is must be practically taught. 
Of course it is well enough and, in fact, 
essential to know some anatomy and some 
physiology, but in teaching these subjects as 
many practical comparisons should be made 
as possible; such as saying that the main 
artery of the arm goes down the inside seam 
of the shirtsleeve, the main artery of the leg 
on the inside seam of the pants. 

First aid work can be stimulated and 
enthuasiam aroused by first aid contests, 
similar to the one in Washington, on the oc- 
easion of the Ninth International Red Cross 
Conference, where sixteen teams of Boy 
Scouts participated. I say to the boys that 
they are the men of to-morrow and learning 
first aid while they are Scouts is going to be 
an invaluable benefit to humanity. Getting 
boys interested in this work also gets them 
interested in themselves and is elevating, has 
a tendency to get them to thinking of higher 
and better things. 

Several years ago I trained a large number 
of breaker and driver boys around the mines 
and anthracite coal fields and case after case 
has been reported where those boys have 
rendered valuable assistance in real accidents, 
and in one case I call to mind a man’s life was 
saved, after a severe accident, by three breaker 
boys stopping bleeding with a piece of coal 
tied in a handkerchief and pressure applied 
at the proper place to stop the bleeding artery. 

In conclusion these two cars have travelled 
about 50.000 miles in the last two years and 
have been from coast to coast, and roughly 
estimated, 10,000 Scouts have visited the cars. 
No. 1 car is just finishing the Northern 
Pacific at St. Paul, Minnesota, and will take 
up that large territory covered by the 
Missouri Pacific about September Ist. No. 2 
car is coming eastward over the Erie Rail- 
road. Notices of the car’s coming are kindly 
sent out by the Chief Scout Executive, Mr. 
West, to the Scout Masters at the points 
where the cars are scheduled to stop, and I 
hope that in the future the Scouts will visit 
the cars in increasing numbers. I end with 
saying that I know of no better way in which 
you can exemplify the motto “Be Prepared” 
than in first aid work. 























they wish to this Department. 


thing that will be of interest to other Scouts. 
themselves. Make it a good one.) 








THE BOY SCOUTS’ DEPARTMENT 


EDITED BY A SCOUT MASTER. 
(All Scouts are invited to send any letters, suggestions, criticisms, questions, experience, etc., that 
Every communication will receive careful attention and will be pub- 
lished, at the discretion of the Editorial staff of BOYS’ LIFE. The Scout’s full name and troop must 
be given in every case, but will not be published unless desired. 
This is your page and is to be given entirely to Scouts 


We want your own views on any- 














you fellows, yet, so this month we’re 
going to use this space to give you a 
little advice about the Prize Story and Prize 
Letter Contest which closes on October First. 

To begin with, we are judging the stories 
just like any other stories, and the things 
that count most are the interest aroused by 
the story and the manner of telling. Neat- 
ness and correctnes8s of spelling and punctua- 
tion count, too, and as the stories and letters 
we have already received are pretty close to- 
gether, in lots of cases every little thing will 
count in the final award of the prizes. 

We expect all Scouts to be careful in their 
work, anyway, and we’re going to pay special 
attention to those things for that yery reason. 

Some of the stories are very well written 
and make interesting reading—and it’s going 
to take pretty good stories to beat them out 
for the prizes. But then we expect to get 
several more “pretty good stories” from you 
fellows before October First, and the fellows 
who get the prizes will have something to be 
proud of just in having won. 

Now we’re going to show you parts of some 
of the letters we have received about the 
Competition and about BOYS’ LIFE, so that 
you can see how the other fellows feel about it. 

An interesting little note came in with a 
competition story submitted by Charles 
Knapp, Arlington, N. J. Only there’s no use 
in asking us to “overlook minor mistakes” 
and do our best for him, because we have to 
do our best for everyone else, too, and judge 
the stories on their merits. Fair play is one 
of the principal things in Scout work. 

Dear Editor:—I am a constant reader,of your 
excellent magazine and I have put forth my 
best efforts in this little sketch in hopes that I 
may see it in print. This is my first attempt at 
story writing and I’m not sure how it is going 
to please you, nevertheless I am sending you a 
copy. I have taken BOYS’ LIFE from my news- 
dealer, who I work for myself, peddling two 
papers daily. The other night, while I was 
looking: at it, I came across “Show Your Abil- 
ity’? and read it through and determined to do 
my best and send the same to you. I like the 
magazine and wouldn’t miss it for anything. 

This next letter isn’t from a Scout at all, 
but it’s just the sort of letter we like to get 
and we appreciate it even more because the 
writer isn’t a Scout, but a member of the Boy 
Pioneers. 


W: haven’t had time to get letters from 


Gentiemen:—Enclosed you will find a _ short 
note on the subject, ‘“‘What I think the BOYS’ 
LIFE MAGAZINE should be.” 


I don’t know whether it will be published or 
not but I hope it is. My father is in the drug 
business and keeps all the magazines for sale 
and when BOYS’ LIFE came out I got him to 
get it for me. I am going to send as many as 
possible to boys I know. We do not have a 
Scout club, but a small club of Boy Pioneers, 
practically the same, at present time. Hoping 
you have success in every way and that it will 
be the best magazine of its kind, I remain, 

Your Scout friend, 
H. R. M. MULL. 

P. S. I will help to get all the subscriptions 
possible to help the boys. 

We like the postscript in Pioneer Mull’s let- 
ter because it shows true Scout spirit, and we 
hope you Scouts aren’t going to let him get 
ahead of you in that respect. Several of the 
Competition letters have advised making 
BOYS’ LIFE larger, and we’re going to do it 
as soon as we can, but we’ve got to get lots 
more subscriptions first, and if you Scouts 
want a magazine of your own it’s “up to you” 
to help us get them. 

Clayton Yost of Philadelphia sends us some 
interesting verses entitled “The Camp Fire,” 
written while Troop 38 of that city was in 
camp. The poem is too long for us to pub- 
lish all of it, but some of the verses are too 
good to keep. 

The fires that blazed at Valley Forge 
Are burning to-day in a Nation’s heart 
At home, in school, in East or West, 

In quiet office and busy mart, 
Steadfastly, surely in old-fashioned way, 
Sparks from its fires are burning to-day. 


In Boy Scout camps and in Boy Scout hearts 
The sparks from its fires shall always live, 
For to his country and to his God 

A Scout has only his best to give. 


Probably you can find better poetry else- 
where,' but you can’t beat the idea in those 
last two lines very much. 


Here is a letter from Japan which ought to 
interest you fellows—especially if you want 
to exchange picture post cards or postage 
stamps. How many of you could write as good 
a letter in Japanese or any foreign language 
as this Japanese fellow has written in Eng- 
lish? 

44 Onando Street. 
Ushigome, Tokio. 

Dear Sir:—I have a great pleasure in writing 
you these few lines. I did not write you for a 
long time, but I did not forget you. Didn’t you 
take a letter from my uncle about me? I sent 
him word to tell you about my latest life. 

I did not hear about the mentioning of mv 
name and address on your magazine for a long 
time, therefore I was disappointed very much. 


I desire to receive cards and letters from your 
? 
J 
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Show 
Siar PRIZE 


Ability STORY 


To any boy under eighteen years who 
sends us the best story, not longer than 1000 
words about Scouting, camping, fiction or 
fact, we will award equipment amounting to 
$10. We will publish not only the prize story 
but other articles which are suitable, and of 
course we will pay for those articles that are 
used. 


To the Boy Scout sending in the best ac- 
count of his experiences in a Scout camp, we 
will give Scout equipment amounting to 
$3.00. To the writer of the second and third 
best articles will be awarded equipment to 
the value of $1. These stories should not be 
over 300 words. 


Prize Letter 


For the best letter written by a boy, telling 
“What the Boy Scout Magazine Should Be,” 
we will award Boy Scout equipment amount- 
ing to the value of $5.00, and to the four next 
best will be given troop equipment to value of 
$1.00 each. The letter should not be more 
than 200 words. 


Contest Closes Oct. 1st 


Address all entries for contest to Competi- 
tion Department, 


Boys’ Life Magazine 
200 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK CITY 


In case of tie for any of the prizes offered, 
the value of the prize tried for will be 
equally divided among such contestants as 
are tied. 














readers very soon. I take an oath that I will 
write a reply to them positively. 

Please tell your readers that I wish to ex- 
change their postal cards with mine. I prefer 
colored glittering cards of customs, natural 
views and any others that your readers could 
recommend. I want to exchange postage 
stamps also. 

I think you will be better put 5 cents stamp 
on your letter. If you put 2 cents stamp on it, 
you must keep to open your envelope. 

Yours affectionate, 


: SIMORI. 
Then we have another letter from a friend 
of Mr. Simori, whose name is T. Yoke- 


mura, and whose address is 65 Wakamatsu- 
cho, Ushigome, Tokio. He also would like to 
exchange stamps and picture post cards and 
closes his letter (a personal one to the 
editor) by saying, “Would you please tell me 
it which you are wanting anything so I shall 
send it to you?” : 

Here are a few other Japanese boys who 
would like to exchange post cards, stamps, or 
letters with you fellows: Niro Takiguchi, care 
Kin Saito, 294 Shimototsuka, Totsuka-mura, 
Toyotama-gun, Tokyo-Fuka, Tokyo, Japan; 
S. Inomie, 3 Yaraimachi, Ushigome, Tokyo, 
Japan. 

Just to show you that you fellows aren’t 
the only ones interested in BOYS’ LIFE, here 
are a few letters from grown-up Scouts—or 
rather men who would have been Scouts when 
they were boys if the Scout Movement had 
been started then. 

“Certainly it is an admirable publication, and 
if its future numbers do only Reep up the stand- 
ard set in its initial number, every Scout and 
every friend of the Scouts should read it and 
treasure it. You may rest assured that I will 
present it to the boys of my own troop, No. 1 
of Philadelphia, at the troop meeting, and my 
subscription will go along with those of my 
boys. Best wishes for a splendid future. 

E. URNER GOODMAN, Philadelphia, Pa.”’ 

“IT am sure that it is a fine undertaking for 
the Bov Scouts of America, and that it will be 
a success. In this community it will do more 
good in getting the people interested in the 
Scout Movement than anything I know of. 

HARTMAN STEHLEY, Pittsburg, Pa.”’ 

“T have just received the July issue of the 
BOY SCOUT MAGAZINE, and after talking the 
matter over with our Scouts (we are now in 
camp here at Cheshum, N. H.), we have de- 
cided to send for the magazine and have it put 
into the town library, where all the boys can 
read it at the same time. 

PARKE H. STRUTHERS, Cheshum, N. H.” 

This last is a good idea, and it’s good 
Scouting to be helpful and friendly to others. 
Lots of fellows who aren’t Scouts would enjoy 
BOYS’ LIFE just as much as you do if they 
knew about it, and the chances are that after 
reading about Scout work they would decide 
it was worth finding out more about it and 
become Scouts themselves. Scout work and 


BOYS’ LIFE are meant for boys everywhere— 


whether they are Scouts yet or not—and if 
they don’t know about it already you can be 
helpful and friendly by telling them. You 
are glad you heard of it, aren’t you? Well, 
don’t you suppose the other fellow would be 
too? 
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Your Opportunity — 


PPORTUNITY comes to us all—but it is only the one who recognizes 
O the opportunity that derives the full benefits. 

To encourage thrift among our Scouts we have arranged this con- 
test. Besides showing the true Scout spirit of thriftiness, you can show your- 
self to be helpful and resourceful as well. 

Read over the following and send in all the subscriptions you can before 
October First. You have a chance to win some of the prizes. 


Contest Closes October Ist. 


Be sure and address your subscriptions to the Competition Department, and 


mention that you. are entering the contest. 


GET BUSY TO-DAY! 


The price of the magazine is five cents per copy. A boy can secure 10 copies for 
30 cents, and make 20 cents profit, or he can buy 50 copies and earn $1.00, and so on. 


Subscription rates are 50 cents per year. 


By securing 25 subscriptions at the club 


rate of 40 cents, he can earn $2.50, or 50 subscriptions, for which the club rate is 35 
cents, he can make a profit of $7. 50. This is worth an effort. 


INDIVIDUAL PRIZES 


In addition to the above clear profit, the following prizes will be given for sub- 


scriptions received from boys: 


(1) With 2 yearly subscriptions at 50 
cents per year, a copy of Handbook for 
Boys. Value, 30c., postpaid 


(2) With 5 yearly subscriptions at 50 
cents per year, Boy Scout Axe and 
Sheath. Value $1.00, postpaid. 


(3) With 10 yearly subscriptions at 
50c. per year, Boy Scout Axe and Sheath 
and Boy Scout Mess-Kit. Value $2.25, 
postpaid. 

(4) With 15 yearly subscriptions at 
50c. per year, choice of any two Books, 
valued at $4.50, including postage. 


$100 in Patrol and Troop Prizes 


(5) To the Troop of Scouts sending in 
greatest number of yearly subscriptions 
before October ist will be awarded 
Troop equipment to the value of $25.00. 

(6) To the Troop of Scouts sending in 
second largest number of yearly sub- 
scriptions before October ist, will be 
awarded Troop equipment to the value 
of $20.00. 

(7) To the Troop of Scouts sending in 
third largest number of yearly subscrip- 
tions before October ist, will be 
awarded Troop equipment to the value 
of $10.00. 

(8) To the Troops of Scouts sending 
in next three largest numbers of yearly 
subscriptions before October ist, will 
be awarded Troop equipment to the 
value of $5.00 each. 

(9) To the Troops of Scouts sending 
in ten next largest numbers of yearly 
subscriptions before October list, will 
be awarded Troop equipment to the 
value of $1.00 each. 

(10) To the Patrol of Boy Scouts in 
cities with population of over 100,000, ac- 
cording to. latest official census report, 
sending greatest number of subscrip- 
tions during July and August will be 








awarded equipment to the value of $5.00. 

(11) To the Patrol of Boy Scouts in 
cities with population of less than 100,000 
according to latest official census report, 
sending greatest number of subscrip- 
tions during July and August, will be 
awarded equipment to the value of $5.00. 

(12) To the Patrol of Boy Scouts in 
cities with population of over 100,000, 
according to latest official census report, 
showing during month of September the 
greatest increase over number of sub- 
scriptions they sent in during July and 
August, will be awarded equipment to 
the value of $5.00. 

(13) To the Patrol of Boy Scouts in 
cities with population of less than 100,- 
000, according to latest official census re- 
port, showing during month of Septem- 
ber the greatest increase over number of 
subscriptions they sent in during July 
and August will be awarded equipment 
to the value of $5. 

(14) In addition to the above, a ban- 
ner will be given to the Local Council 
of the City that sends in before October 
ist, the greatest number of subscriptions 
in proportion to its population. 


In case of a tie for any of the prizes offered, the value of the prize tied for will 
be equally divided among such contestants as are tied. 


Address all inquiries, send all subscriptions and make all money orders payable te 


BOYS’ LIFE MAGAZIN 


200 FIFTH AVE., NEW YORK CITY 


CONTEST EDITOR 
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Attention of Scout Masters 


AND 
BOY SCOUTS OF AMERICA. 


After talking the matter over with your National 
Headquarters we have decided to make each Scout 
Master and Troop an offer by which they can, with 
very little work create or add to their 


TROOP FUND. 


ALSO EACH SCOUT gets a training in salesmanship, 
and has an opportunity to add materially to his own 
savings bank account while working for the cause of 
the Troop Cash Fund. 


How to make $216 for 
=the Fuead——— 


And a Lot of Christmas Money for Each Scout 














We have just published the most unique and best 
selling Christmas novelty in our many years exper- 
ience. The idea was inaugurated by a Harvard college 
man. It is called the RYTE-ME POSTCARD CAL- 
ENDAR, and is a thing that appeals to every one as 
a means to induce old friends to keep up their cor- 
respondence, as well as being a beautiful gift. We 
have made a low selling price of 60 cents, and want 
your Troop of Scouts to act as agents for us in the 
sale of this to the homes for the next ninety days. 
Offer. or each calendar sold we will allow the 
Scout 15¢c commission and ALSO at Christmas time 
send our check to your troop for a sum equal to ten 
cents on each sale made, this money to be used as a 
eash fund for any purpose your Troop wishes. 

EXAMPLE—Twenty-four boys in a troop, each av- 
eraging but one sale a day for 90 days (some ‘homes 
will take half a dozen) will give the boys a commis- 
sion of $324.00, and in addition to this a cash Troop 
Fund of $216.00. If you are interested, send 25 cents 
for sample and selling plan with full details of offer, 
and application for Troop agency. Money back in ten 
days if for any reason you are dissatisfied. 


TRADE ART COMPANY, 


29-31 EAST 22nd St., NEW YORK. 
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. Iron, Wood, 

127 kinds 32: ."\00%: Punzles 
Sample with Catalog 10 cents 
or 3 leaders for 25 cents. 
WESTERN PUZZLE W’K’S 
St. Paul, Minn., Sta. L. 








MATEUR PHOTOGRAPHERS Your work will be the finest 

‘obtainable by useing Beck's Perfect Developer. A 25¢ box 
makes 50 ozs., more than three pints of Perfect Developer. Sam- 
vle package for 2c stamp, L.M. BECK, Ft.Wayne, Ind. Dept. 16 

















BEFORE PUBLICATION EVERY 
AD IN THIS MAGAZINE HAS 
BEEN CAREFULLY  INVESTI- 
GATED—MENTION BOYS’ LIFE IN 
ANSWERING ADVERTISEMENTS. 














THE CALL OF DUTY. 


By JAMES LEROY JUSTICE. 





Continued from Page 12. 

little village, retrospectively viewing the 
events of the past, and there obtruded upon 
his memory a certain incident of his youth 
which he reviewed with a great deal of pleas- 
ure. The guests of the hotel around him sank 
into obscurity. He was again upon the street, 
a bundle of newspapers beneath his arm. A 
team had broken loose a half block away, and 
were dashing toward him. People became ex- 
cited. An aged lady appeared in the street; 
she stood in great danger of being killed. She 
collapsed. He rushed into the street to save 
her, and— 

A tap on the shoulder awoke him from his 
fancy. Before him stood a tall man with a 
hand outstretched, in which was a small book. 

“Sign here,” said the man. 

Herbert took the package which the carrier 
handed him and tore it open. Inside was a 
letter, which he knew by the handwriting to 
be from his mother, and beneath it was a curi- 
ous little package that bore no inscription. 
looked at the package thoughtfully for a mo- 
He looked at the package thoughtfully for a 
moment, then began to read the letter from 
his mother. 

The letter stated that Mrs. McPherson had 
died two days previously. Even at the last 
hour she had not forgotten the lad who had 
done her a great service once, and she had 
taken a pen in her hand to give him her last 
thought of him. With a trembling hand she 
had taken the tiny bouquet that was near the 
bed and wrapped it in a neat package. 

When Herbert had finished reading his 
mother’s letter he opened the curious package. 
There were the flowers, wilted, tied with a 
faded yellow ribbon, the last act of poor Mrs. 
McPherson. And in that act was completed 
a wonderful, beautiful story—a story in which 
one could not help but grasp the significance 
of a mighty cause, for, inserted in the wilted 
flowers was the card on which she had last 
written, and which read: 

“My final prayer is for the Boy Scouts. 

MRS. McPHERSON.” 

And for a long minute the lad dropped his 

head between his hands. 





BOYS’ LIFE MAGAZINE is for sale at all 
news stands, 5c. a copy. If your news dealers 
cannot supply you, write to National Headquar- 


ters and inform us of the fact. 

















Boy Scouts! 
Scout Officers! 
Scout Parents ! 


ATTENTION 


A Fascinating Scout Story that wins 
readers of all ages. Just ready. 


The Scout Master 
of Troop 5 


By I. T. THURSTON, 

Author of “The Bishop’s Shadow,” “The Big Brother,” Ete. 
q Every boy who loves a book abounding in adventure, with action 
a-plenty, and a style fresh and breezy, will be delighted over this 


new “Boy Scout” story. Scout officers and parents will be no less in- 
terested in its interpretation of the boy heart and mind. 























AS AN INDICATION OF THE UNIVERSAL APPRECIATION WITH 
WHICH THIS ENTERTAINING AND UPLIFTING BOOK 
IS BEING RECEIVED: 

“I have just finished THE SCOUT MASTER OF TROOP 5. It is a 
soul-stirring book, and goes deep into the Scout Movement. I wish it 
might be read by every Scout Officer and by all Scout Parents.” 

FRANKLIN D. ELMER, 
Scout Commissioner of Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 











RS BOY SCOUTS will sit up all night to finish it. 
g@- SCOUT OFFICERS will be inspired to larger efforts. 
i PARENTS will learn the real genius and value of Scout work. 


ILLUSTRATED. NET $1.00 POSTAGE, 10c EXTRA 





Order Through National Headquarters 


Boy Scouts of America, FIFTH New York City 
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BOYS 


Here’s Your Chance 
To Make Big Money 


Sell “Inside” Baseball, the newest 
and greatest game of the age. Not a 
toy, but an actual portrayal of the real 
game. Warmly praised and recom- 


mended by prominent players in both 
National and American Leagues. 
Isn’t that proof of its genuine merit? 


“If we had 
this Spring, 


CHRISTY MATHEWSON says: 
that game on our training trip 
we'd have forgotten about the bad weather.’’ 

TY COBB says: “Every lover of baseball 
should have one of these games.’’ 


“EVERYBODY'S PLAYING IT’ 


An educative time-killer 
for evenings, rainy days. 
An ideal game for Clubs, 
social organiza tions, 
ehurch societies, hotels, 
lodges camps, and every 
home. 

Write at once for lib- 
eral selling proposition. 

Cut out this advertise- 
ment and enclose in your 
letter. 


POPULAR GAMES CO. 


Marbridge Bldg. 
New York City 








ATTENTION, SCOUTS—Would you like to receive pic- 
tures, postcards, souvenirs, etc. from your comrades all 
over the country? You can do so, and beautify your dens, 
cozy corners, etc. by joining our club of Boy Scouts from 
all over the country. Join now and we will send you 
membership card and list of members. Send 25c in coin 
for one year’s dues. BOY SCOUTS’ EXCHANGE CLUB, 
Box 659, Atlanta, Georgia. 





BOYS, DON’T MISS IT. The Boys’ Review. Full of 
short stories, postcard, stamp, photography and Hobby 
departments. Subscriptions, 25c for the whole year. 
THE BOYS’ REVIEW, 5120 Wabash Ave., Chicago, Ill. 





“THE BOYS’ WORLD” contains ways for boys to 
make money, stories, jokes, athletic department, stamps, 
and many things you'll like. Six months, 10c. QUIN- 
LAN PUBLISHING COMPANY, 3004 Prairie Ave., 
Chicago, Ml. 





SCOUTS, READ THIS—Make money for equipment, fur- 
nishing barracks, etc. HOW? Entertain your friends by 
playing “REAL SCOUT LIFE,” a two-act play, written 
especially for Scotus. Full of life, scout-lore and inter- 
est. Price, 25c. Address, SUSAN B. DAVIS, Macomb, 
ml. 





SEND 10c for two Standard Puzzles, and _ receive 
FREE, two Card Coin Tricks, two Joke Novelties, with 
apparatus and catalogues. CHICAGO PUZZLE WORKS, 
323 A Eugenie S8t., Chicago, Ill 





Mention ‘“‘BOYS’ LIFE’ When Answering Ads. 
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ROY HADWIN’S CHANCE. 
BY F. LEE ALLEN. 


Continued from Page 4. 


There was but one thought in Roy’s mind 
as he ran to the door and threw it open, he 
must stop the train. His chance had come to 
him to prove his loyalty, and even without 
knowing it as his chance, he acted. 

But the engine had already passed the sta- 
tion and his shout was lost in the banging of 
wheels and trucks. A bold plan formed it- 
self. Then came the call of the station, 
“WN, WN, WN,” from the wire. 

He recognized tne call as that of the dis- 
patcher. 

There was little time, and sensing the dis- 
patcher’s question and order, he dashed to 
the key and sent the message, “I’ll stop her.” 

Then in his haste, leaving the key’ open, he 
ran to the platform. He could see the tail 
lights of the caboose on the freight train, not 
eight car-lengths away. 

The freight train was moving at a speed 
between fifteen and twenty miles an hour. It 
would be dangerous to attempt boarding the 
train, but it would be the only sure way. 

Roy had learned the principle of jumping 
a moving train, that the one attempting it 
must move with a speed equal that of the 
train, and he broke into a run alongside the 
rapidly moving cars. 

As the lights on the rear end of the ca- 
boose showed him the position of the grab- 
handles, he jumped. For a moment his body 
hung suspended, but his hands had found and 
tightly clutched the irons. Then with a 
swing inward, his body landed with a thud on 
the steps of the caboose. 

Roy lay inert for a second, then slowly and 
with pain, crawled to the platform, reached 
upward until his hand found the knob of the 
caboose door, drew himself to a kneeling posi- 
tion, and as the door gave beneath his weight, 
fell face forward into the caboose. 

“Cal” Williams, the conductor, was seated 
at his desk. As the apparition of the white- 
faced boy came hurtling into the caboose, he 
sprang from his chair with a cry, that 
brought the brakemen tumbling from their 
bunks. 

“It’s Roy Hadwin’s boy,” exclaimed “Cal,” 
as he bent over the prostrate body. “What? 


” 


“Stop!” cried Roy, as he propped himself to 
a sitting position. “Passenger extra ahead 
of you! Vernon let you by!” 

Clearing the space in a jump, Williams was 
at the emergency brake, which he hurriedly 
applied. For a second there seemed to be no 
decrease in the speed of the train. Again 
Williams applied the brake, this time “way 
over.” The steady “chug, chug,” of the en- 
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Boy Scouts and Scoutmasters 


The Hill & Loper Co., Danbury, Conn., are making a special hat for you—a hat that’s 
built for scouting—one that will hold its shape and color and all the snap and dash that 
are put into it in spite of ‘‘wind and weather.” It’s made to supply the increasing de- 
mand for a better Boy Scout Hat. It’s made from Fine Fur Felt—from the same stock 
and by the same skilled workmen that produce the Hill & Loper Co.’s famous “‘HI-LO” 
Felt Hats which are sold to the most particular trade all over the country. It’s “Scout” 
style, through and through, and built on the thorough, thorough honest principles that 
your great organization stands for. It is approved by your National Council, and _—s 
approve it as soon as you see it and try it on. You can get one of these Boy 

or Scout Master Hats from your local dealer or from National Headquarters, Boy Scouts 
of America. Be sure to look for the Scout Seal, stamped on the Sweat Leather. None 
genuine without this sael. If there is no dealer in your locality send your size and the 
regular price—$2.00 for ‘“‘KBoy Scout” or $2.50 for ‘“‘Scout Master” Hat, direct to 


National Outfitter SIGMUND EISNER Red Band, New Jersey 
The Only Official 
Boy Scout Knives 


are made by the New York Knife Company, and stamped 
“Be Prepared.” You want the OFFICIAL Knife. Here’s 
the reason: When the Committee on Equipment of the 
Boy Scouts of America picks any article for their endorse- 
ment you may be sure that article is JUST RIGHT. 

Look at this big strong Knife here illustrated. See the 
can opener, the patented Punch blade of many uses, the 
screw driver, shackle, and the sharp cutting blade. 
A perfect Knife for camping and all 
around use. You want this Knife. 
The official Knife is stamped 

“BE PREPARED” 
on the blade and shield. 


New York KnifeCo. 


225 5TH AVENUE, NEW YORK 
Works: Walden, New York 
FOR SALE BY HARDWARE DEALERS 
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The Baldwin Camp Lamp 


Gives a white penetrating light. Burns acetylene 
gas. Can be fastened to cap or belt, carried in 
hand or stood upon table. Stays lighted in the 
strongest wind—absolutely safe. No oil, soot, dirt 
orgrease. For Camping, Fishing, Canoeing, Boat- 
ing, Hunting and Woodcraft. 
3% inches high, weighs (charged) 5 ounces. 
For sale at leading Seocting bpm and Fae eee 
mail prepaid upon receipt o, 
i °$ hi 00%. Nishi” polaked nickel plate with 
hinged handles $1 
Write for free echhes stating name and 
address of your dealer. 


JOHN SIMMONS CO. 


41 Franklin Street 
New York City 


60 St. Nicholas Street 
~ _ Montreal, Can. 


2 


<<? RANGER BIC YCLES 


\ Have imported roller chains, sprockets and een 
is Py Departure Coaster-Brakes ad Hs Hubs; Puncture 
i Tires: highest é grade equis id many sivanced 
features posses: uaranteed § yr 
FACTORY nY PRICES“ Spabehpapeastnsins 
others ask for cheap 


wheels. Other reliable ow Be Ly $12 up. A few 


good second-hand machines 


10 DAYS? FREE TRIAL sos 5.2%; 


prepaid, “ton in U.S., hout acent 
DO NOT BUY a | 


a em te Write it now. TIRES, 
Jel in lamps, parts, sundries, Aalf usual prices. 
gents everywhere are —— g money selle 
bat our catia thes and sundries. Wri 


YCLE CO., Dept. 5-278 ‘Chiiénao 


Birds, Nests, Eggs 


If you’ are interested in these, subscribe for 
THE OOLOGIST. It is the only publication in 


lectors exclusively. We carry a larger line of 
advertising of this character, including ornitho- 
logical publications, than all other bird publi- 
eations in America combined. Subscription, 50c. 
per annum. Address 


The Oologist, Lacon, Til. 


Mention “‘BOYS’ LIFE" When Answering Ads. 
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America devoted to these and the interest of col- | 





| gine ceased, the engineer had felt the tug of 


the applied brakes and had shut off. Then 
with the bang of bumping cars, the train 
came to a stop. 


At the first words of Roy’s warning, the 
brakerxen had dashed from the caboose and 
were running over the top of the cars, wildly 
waving lanterns in the “stop” signal. As the 
speed ‘of the train diminished, two trainmen 
jumped to the roadbed and ran up the bank 
to one side. As the engineer felt the appli- 
cation of brakes, he glanced back and caught 
their wildly waved signals of “back-up,” 
“back-up.” 

Ahead the track curved away, out of the 
headlight’s glare, into darkness. Then through 
this darkness appeared a beam of light, danc- 
ing on trees and roadbed. As the engineer of 
the freight saw this light, with a muttered 
exclamation he reached for the whistle lever, 
and out on the stillness of the surrounding 
woods, echoed the sharp staccatos of the dan- 
ger signal. 

Snatching a red light from off the tender, 
the fireman leaped to the ground and ran 
madly toward the rapidly approaching train, 
swinging the lantern across the track in the 
“stop signal.” 

As the approaching gleam grew brighter 
and brighter, the heavy freight engine 
chugged anad slipped in the effort to back up 
the heavily laden train. It was with a sigh 
of relief that the engineer of the freight 
heard the whistle in answer to the fireman’s 
signal, come from the approaching train. 
Then the grind of brakes and the hiss of air, 
ind as the red light carried by the fireman 
went out to one side of the track, the passen- 
ger train came to a stop. 

Slowly the heavy freight, followed by the 
nassenger extra, labored back to the siding at 
Wrenthem. At the platform, the caboose 
was stopped, and Roy was lifted out and 
taken into the station. 

The trainmen placed Roy in the chair be- 
fore the instruments, while passengers from 
the excursion train crowded about. The pas- 
sengers were loud in their praise, but the 
trainmen’s praise was much dearer to Roy, 
for they lauded his bravery and quick 
thought, and “Cal” Williams had said: “He’s 
Roy Hadwin’s boy all over.” 

Uncertainly, for the pain in his leg was 
intense, Roy called Morton at Bolton. On 
receiving his answer, he told the dispatcher 
of the averted collision. 

Roy wondered at receiving no response from 
Morton—but he could not know that Morton 
had toppled forward, overcome by sudden re- 
lief, and lay in a faint on the desk before 
him. 

It was three weeks after, when the sun 
poured through the windows and flooded with 
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Do You Know the Manual 


From Cover to Cover? 








Well, here is another rule for you to memorize: 


‘(WHENEVER HUNGRY EAT 
PETER’S CHOCOLATE ’”’ 


Alpine climbers, hunters, campers, and woodsmen of all descrip- 
tions consider Peter’s Chocolate the regulation food for camp or 
trail. 

It is absolutely the most sustaining; has the most delicious taste 
that always makes you want more, and does not create thirst. 
Don’t you go camping this summer without a liberal supply. 
You can get the nut chocolate or the plain chocolate as you pre- 
fer, but be sure to ask for Peter’s, the Original Milk Chocolate. 


Peter’s comes in several varieties: 
Peter’s Milk Chocolate 
Peter’s Milk Chocolate Croquettes 
Peter’s Almond Mill Chocolate 
Peter’s Milk Chocolate with Roasted Hazelnuts 
Peter’s Bon-Bons 
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SCOUT EQUIPMENT 
KHAKI GOATS, 95¢ rt AT LOW PRICES 









Thes are not a 
the light, flimey gies ae 
kind made to sell on hand a 
cheap, but they complete sup- 
are ENUINE 1 - Scout 
R EGU LATION aa oT aan 
U. 8s. ARMY Sve ty tae 
KHAKI COATS, Age 


BRAND NEW you need for 


NEVER BEEN your camp, 





WORN. Are made ing ae _ 
of the finest grade acok a a ba 
khaki cloth. Have ing, tents bias . 
four pockets, brass ctu tae oi PP 
eagle buttons and pofichs I rsacks, 
are complete with oma, be eth 
shoulder _ straps. in a 7 ng 
These coats were a alee — 
purchased from oa Posse fact, 
the U. S. Gov- y thing you 
ernment. Price, use at big bargain 
95c. each. AS8 prices. We get 
they did not have — = fs 
any trousers to Gar e 
match we are e rnment. 
having them _ “You all know Uncle Sam supplies 
made up to go his men with only the best that 
with the coat, is made and you sare assured 
price $1.25 per that our goods are up to the 
pair. standard in every particular. 
U. S. Army Canteens, complete with sling...... 45c. 
U. S. Army Folding Meat Pans ........... 
U. S. Army Haversacks with slings ... 
U. S. Army Knapsack with shoulder straps. 7 
U. S. Army Pure Wool 5 Ib. Olive branes Blan- 
kets, bramd MEW ..ccescccccccccccsccs 
U. S. Army Shelter Tents, complet 
6 One Piece Shelter a commheta, BRAN 


Oz. 

NEW ccccccdcccsccccccece 
U. S. Army Barrack Shoes 
U. S. Army Canvas Leggings 





U. S. Army Rubber Ponchos .00 
U. S. Army 7x8-12 Oz. Wall Tents ........... oe. 5.45 
Boy Scout Ax@S ....ccceccccccceccccecccceseccees -50 
Axe Sheath, complete with belt............++.+. -45 

This is the best and most practical axe sheath. It 


is made with a U. 8S. Cartridge Box. If you are not 
satisfied with it we will refund your money. 
Price of Axe, Sheath and Belt complete......... $ .75 
FREE—Our book of one thousand bargains 
sent free to any address upon request. 
Send for one of these books today. They illustrate 
and describe the thousands of bargains we have to offer. 


Cal. Hirsch & Sons, 2019 Locust St., St. Louis, Mo. 


U. S. DEPT. 200, 











WHITE SCOTCH COLLIES 


Every Boy Scout should have a White 
Scotch Collie for a partner at home or 
on his hikes in the country. Collies 
are brave, strong, quick, active, en- 
during, hardy, healthy, kind gentle, 
graceful, sensitive, beautiful and in- 
telligent. Ideal for camp, city, sub- 
urb, or country. Ours are country 
raised, (on an Island), healthy pedi- 
gree stock, and do not require artifi- 
cial heat in the coldest weather. We 
(| have some beauties ready to ship a 
- and can send anywhere in Nort 

America. A oele will raise $150.00 worth of a. 
No boy has had his full rights unless he has 
owned a good dog. Prices cheap. Order early. 

THE WHITE COLLIE ISLAND KENNELS, 

Oshkosh, Wisconsin. 
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warmth the room in which Roy lay, recu- 
perating from the broken leg, that he was 
handed a letter by his mother. 

Propped up on pillows, he opened the en- 
velope and read the letter it contained, while 
his mother’s face showed joy and pride. 

Superintendent’s Office, Central R. R. 
September 20th, 19—. 
Mr. Roy Hadwin, 

Dear Sir: 

The recent services rendered this road in 
preventing the accident between Extras 465 
and 1079 has been reported to this office. 

You will report to Mr. Crawford, the Chief 
Dispatcher, upon recovery from your injuries, 
and will be assigned to duty in the general. 
offices of the Northern Division. 

Let me congratulate you on the true rail- 
road spirit of loyalty you have shown, and it 
is in recognization of this spirit that I have 
instructed Mr. Crawford to allow you full pay 
as an operator for the time spent at Wren- 
them station. The Central R: R. will also 
be responsible for all bills *for medical at- 
tendance you have incurred. 

Yours respectfully, 
H. L. BROUGHTON, Supt. 

This all happened seven years ago. Roy 
Hadwin is now middle trip dispatcher of the 
Northern Division, the youngest dispatcher in 
the service. Superintendent Broughton says 
that soon he will need an assistant superin- 
tendent, and that it will be a certain young 
dispatcher whom he will appoint as a reward 
for his loyal and conscientious service. 





ALL SCOUTS SHOULD— 


Do all the good they can, 
By all the means they can, 
In all the ways they can, 
In all the places they can, 
At all the times they can, 
To all the people they can, 
As long as ever they can. 





THE EXPLANATION 


Father: ‘That cat was making an awful 
noise in the back yard last night.”’ 

Arnold: “Yes, father; I think that since he 
ate the canary he thinks he can sing.” 





THE BEST KIND 


Boy: “I want to buy some paper.’ 

Dealer: ‘“Whai kind of paper?” 

Boy: ‘‘You’d better give me fly-paper. I 
want to make a kite.” 





A GOLD BRICK 


Patrick Murphy,‘ while passing down Tre- 
mont Street, Boston, was hit on the head by a 
brick which fell from a building in process of 
construction. One of the first things he did 
after being taken home and put te bed was to 
send for a lawyer. A few days later he received 
word to call, as his lawyer had settled the case. 
He called and received five new ‘100 bills. 

“How much did you get?’ he asked. “Two 
thousand dollars, and you give me $500? Say, 





“BOYS’ LIFE” When Answering Ads. 


Mention 





who got hit by that brick, you or me?” 
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= /REMINGTON 


id-breech 


fammerless 


a é>, REPEATER. 


Solid-breech Hammerless 


Side-Ejecting 
Sure Safe Shooting for Man or Boy 
— And a Simple Rifle to Care For, 
The Remington-UMC .22 Repeater is rifled, sighted and tested 
for accuracy by expert gunsmiths. It shoots as you hold. 
The simple, improved oy d device on every Remington-UMC .22 
Repeater never fails to work. Accidental discharge is impossible. | 
The Xemington-UMC .22 Repeater is easily cared for. In 
taking down, your fingers are your only tools. The breech 
block, firing pin and extractor come out in one piece — per- 
mitting the barrel to be cleaned visibly from the breech. 
The action handles .22 short, .22 long or .22 long rifle 
cartridges — any or all at the same time without adjustment. 
Ask your dealer to show you this accurate small game 
and target rifle to-day. 


Remington-UMC — - th ect 
-_ on ned e perf 


Remington Arms - Union Metallic 
Cartridge Company 
299 Broadway New York, N. Y. 


Remington-UMC Eastern Factory Loaded Shells 
now on sale on The Pacific Coast. 
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THE NEW 
OFFICIAL 
AXE OF 
B. $. 0. A. 


Larger 
Size 
Officially 
Adopted. 
With 
Handle, 
50 cts. 
With 
Heavier 
Sheath, 
75 cts.. 
P. O. B. 
N. Y. or 
Phila. 




















Solid steel of special analysis, from head to cutting 
edge. Double tempered, making a good, keen edge. 
Hard, yet tough. 

Highest grade hickory handles, with special forest 
finish, that blends with the colors of the woods. 

Sheath of heavy russet leather that will defy the 
elements. 

For, use in forest or camp it is the handiest tool in 
a woodsman’s kit. 


FAYETTE R. PLUMB, INC., 
PHII.ADELPHIA U.S.A. ST. LOUIS 


Can be purchased from National Headquarters, 
Fifth Avenue Building, New York City 














BOYS own a 
MOTORCYCLE 


all makes $20 up 


217 W. 125 St., N. 


Send for List. B. L. ing 
Y. C. 








DOW’S BICYCLE LUGGAGE CARRIER 


Best thing for the purpose ever i 
put on the market. In use all S 
over the United States. Can put a 
on or detach instantly with ad- 
justable hook. Good sellers be- 
cause the riders all want them 
and the price is popular. Write 
for prices. Dow Wire & Iron 
Works, Louisville, Ky. 

















OLD COINS 


F. CLARKE & CO., 
Coin Dealers 





Dept. 13. 


$7.75 paid for RARE date 1853 quar- 
ters. ‘$20.00 for a half dollar. We 
pay a CASH premium on hundreds of 
coins; keep all money dated before 
1884 and send TEN cents at once for 
our New Illustrated Coin Value Book 
size 4x7. It may mean your fortune. 
c. 


LeRoy, N. Y. 





EVERYBODY’S DOING IT 


° Our néw Gear Puzzle. Send for 
Doing What a sample with our catalog 
the latest puzzles and novelties. Sent postpaid for 10c. 


Wonder Noveity Co., Dept. Box 123, 
St. Paul, Minn. 





Scouts’ MAGAZINE 


FIVE HUNDRED 
DOLLARS REWARD 


Continued from Page 6. 


The rule at the ferry was always to take a 
spare oar from the boat not in use, so as to be 
ready for just such an accident as had now 
occurred, but Bill in his excitement at leaving 
had neglected to do this. He had now plenty 
to think about besides capturing the supposed 
outlaw, for the lost oar was speeding straight 
for the Pitch Brook Rocks and the boat was 
drifting rapidly in the same direction. 

Suddenly the Indian became active. He 
leaned forward and tore up the after rowing 
seat with one powerful pull. Yelling to Bill 
that he would take care of one side of the 
boat, and sweeping the seat through the 
water like a huge paddle, he turned the bow 
straight for the floating oar. He was evident- 
ly no novice at boating, and the craft was soon 
cutting the yellow water with ever increasing 
speed. But Bill knew the river better than 
his passenger, and knew the terrible warning 
roared out by the tumult about the Pitch 
Brook Rocks. 

“No time for the oar,” he cried. “If you 
can handle that board that way, we must try 
to make the middle of the river again.” 

The Indian glanced ahead at the yellow 
foam boiling up against the rocks and racing 
round the outer end, where a great rock 
twenty feet high, stood sentinel. Instantly he 
realized what the boy meant: they would be 
hurled against the iron ridge and their boat 
smashed like an egg shell. He saw, as Bill 
did, that their chance lay in working further 
into the center of the river, where they would 
sweep up stream in the deep, unobstructed 
channel. 

Immediately, with a few strokes of his awk- 
ward paddle, the Indian swung the boat’s head 
further down stream. He yelled to Bill to 
use his oar on the other side, and for a few 
minutes both men worked with grim deter- 
mination. 

Even in his excitement Bill admired the cool 
and effective movements of his companion. 
The Indian’s face was stern, but far from evil- 
looking. Bill had almost forgotten the pre- 
meditated attack. 

And he had plenty of other things to think 
about. The Indian showed a muscular devel- 
opment extraordinary even for his -huge size, 
and the long sweep of his clumsy paddle made 
the heavy boat surge ahead with such speed 
that it required all Bill’s efforts to keep her 
from swinging in a circle. But the two men 
were facing a power no two could overcome. 
Bill had seen a small tug-boat struggle vainly 
to stem the current when the flood was half- 
run. 


He now saw they were already scarcely a 
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quarter of a mile from the rocks, and he bent 
to his oar in sheer desperation. Never for BOY SCOUTS SHOULD BE FIRST 
one instant did the Indian relax his quick dip- IN AVIATION. LEARN 

ping strokes, seeming, if possible, to increase TO FLY. 

their rapidity as the boat approached the 
rocks, until to the boy’s blurred eyes the pad- 
dle seemed fairly to twinkle. Soon they were 
hardly fifty yards from the ledge, but the 
current which had been bearing them straight 
to the ledge, now began to carry them as 
swiftly toward the center of the river. It 
was evident that the vast body of water that 
could not get over the submerged rocks was 
rushing round the end. Bill saw the chance, Oe ee ee eee eee” See ern 
but not before the Indian, who yelled above othe poy eae an They ere made of durable mm- 
the roar of the turmoil to head the boat terial, measuring two feet across the planes. Easily 


i j 7 put together by following very complete directions 
straight out instead of partly down stream. sent with each model. Each part. distinctly num- 








The minds of the two men seemed to work in bered to correspond with detailed blue print. These 
unison and both strained at their oars with models have been endorsed by leading aviators. This 

la ] t t . is your-chance to study aviation. You may suggest an 
every muscie at tension. idea that will yield a fortune. 


7 w Sell 24 packages of Daisy Stain Remover at 10c. a 
They were now almost be ape the reef, and packege, easy to sell, as every one needs an article of 


Bill’s heart sank as he saw the huge waves this kind. Return the $2.40 to us and we will send 
dashing in some places twenty feet in the air you your choice of these models prepaid. Send for 


as 7 fs le * . goods today and we will send you records and pic- 
as they struck the rocks, and in others pour Sehak of atk. Aibenenh anaiila. 


ing with a swift, oily motion over the deeply 
submerged parts. Quickly the boat came un- A. E. HAWLEY, 125 NORFOLK, VA. 
der the cliff, which rose twenty feet above 


them, but just as they expected to strike and | jn Sus anaes 40 tae 
the Indian had sprung to his feet and called g Collectors and 3 cents 














to Bill to hold on to his oar, the boat leaped postage. 
back from the rock as if thrust out byagiant| 39 ait. ar ag nl ae 
hand beneath the water. It was the under- | 1000 Hinges, 8c; 5000 ...... 80¢ 





. : . 78 50 Blank Sheets, 10c¢; 100 ae 
tow pressing out below. Swiftly they shot} 4) pink Auseoess tashe, Siubés as... ‘oa 
around the base of the rock. Both men gave; cCoINS—10 diff. Foreign coins, 15c; 20 diff. Foreign 


an exclamation of relief, but at that instant | ‘olns, 25c. We buy stamps—Buying List, 10c. Wholesale 
the boat suddenly spun round in a gigantic | "t ‘r_tealers. 

bos y §p ag TOLEDO STAMP CO., TOLEDO, OHIO. 
whirlpool and turned completely over. 


FREE 100 all different stamps 
Bill received a stinging blow from the sharp menace Geet ee ee 
bow that almost stunned him, and felt himself inege’ sibies 15e. If genmnte aced 


driven deep down into the water. Though his names 2 collectors, We buy stamps 


mind remained clear enough to realize his sit- ea? oR 
uation, his limbs seemed paralyzed. Then he DANDY BIG LIST, AND $1.15 COUPON, ALL 


felt himself risi in, and just as th .| PACKET FREE, for name, address two col- 
: pons ‘cat as the take * we STAMPS lectors, 2c. postage. SEND TODAY. 
rent began tugging at his feet a powerful 

grasp closed on his hair and he was drawn to FREE U. T. K. STAMP CO., Utica, N. Y. 
the surface. The Indian had seized him, and iv different stamps to all sending for my ap- 
when the boy had shaken some of the water FREE Sia ween fiving a 
out of his eyes he could see they were close| -f Boston would do well to call. B. ELMER, 845a Wash- 


in to the lea of the end rock, sucked in by | neton Street. Boston. 
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the Indian reached a shelving rock and 65 different U. S., 25¢. 1000 hinges 5c. Agents 
dragged his exhausted companion out of the wanted, 50 per cent. List Free. I buy stamps. 


water. Bill found he had a bad bruise on his} >. stegman, 5951 Cote Brilliante Av., St. Louls, Mo. 
forehead, but though he felt somewhat dizzy he = 








was relieved to find the wound scarcely bleed- FOWLER'S STAMP AND COIN AGE. 
ing. The two scrambled to the flat top of the A bright, newsy, illustrated monthly magazine de- 


little peak where the full force of the sting-|] voted to stamps and coins, 50 gents a. 22. oh 
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ing, salt breeze soon put new life into the boy. |} Bowren, 127-E North Dearborn St., Chicago, Til. 
They gazed with awe on a terrific spectacle. 
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ing mass that the solid rock trembled with 
the force of the impact. For miles towards 
the open bay the tossing, yellow water glit- 
tered like gold under the setting sun. For 
one brief moment Bill glanced across to the 
quiet, green field, where he could see old 
Jumbo hitched to the rake and placidly eating 
at the end of a long wind-row of hay. He 
found himself wondering where his father 
could be. 

The Indian’s voice aroused him. He was 
looking up the river anxiously surveying the 
tremendous rips which rolled in smooth, paral- 
lel swells across the Big Flat. “I believe it’s 
fortunate the boat upset,” he said. 

“Yes,” returned Bill, “we would have soon 
turned over on the flat, and had no chance at 
all.” 

“Well, what’s the chance here?” inquired the 
other, as calmly as if it was the most ordinary 
of questions. 

“I searcely know,” returned the boy anx- 
iously, “but whatever it is, it will have to be 
taken in the next twenty minutes—this rock 
will be covered then.” 

At that instant the Indian sprang from the 
cliff to its base and seized a floating mass that 
rose in the water. Bill saw it was the boat, 
badly stove, and evidently swung into the 
eddy by the anchor that had fallen out when 
the craft turned over. But the trailing end 
of the painter showed that the anchor was 
gone, and Bill leaped to his companion’s side 
and helped drag the water-logged boat to the 
rock. 

“Our only chance,” Bill yelled above the 
thunder of the water, “is to push out into the 
stream at the end of the ledge and cling to 
tne sides of the boat. The current strikes 
across to Monteith’s Red Head,” and he nod- 
ded to a dark-red bank a mile up the river. 
“We ought to float near enough to make it 
with swimming.” 

For the next ten minutes they held on, 
stepping up the rocks as the tide rose. At 
last they could see over the top, across which 
the wall of water was already breaking, the 
stinging spray almost blinding them. The 
current was evidently beginning to creep in 
behind the rock, too, so that they had des- 
perate work to cling to the boat. 

“IT wish we had a cord or something to tie 
us together,” remarked the Indian, looking 
ruefully at the short, broken painter. “If 
one of us loses his grip the other could pull 
him back.” 

With secret shame Bill drew out his cod- 
line, almost blushing to think what he had de- 
signed it for. Then, as well as he could with 
his free hand, each tied an end under his arm- 
pits. 

As Bill was fastening the cord he happened 
to glance down the river. Suddenly he 
shouted, “There’s Father and some men com- 
ing in the Big Boat.” 


His companion looked hastily in the same 
direction and saw a large, white boat shooting 
straight for the middle of the river, the rapid 
oars flashing in the last glimmer of the dis- 
appearing sun. 

“They’ve seen us,” the boy cried, but he 
knew it would be madness to hold on longer. 
The terrible velocity with which the water was 
pouring over the covered parts of the ridge 
showed what would happen to their refuge in 
a moment. Already the heavy boat was al- 
most pulling their arms from the sockets, so 
with one powerful shove they sent her clear 
and went whirling up stream. 

Although they floated level with the sur- 
face, they had little difficulty in keeping their 
heads up, as they clung to opposite sides of 
the boat. Bill was relieved to note that the 
roar of the rips was scarcely audible, and he 
saw with satisfaction that the boat was rapid- 
ly drifting for Red Head Bluff. 

His great fear now was that his over-anx- 
ious father might attempt to head straight 
across the still boiling ridge instead of going 
around the end. He tried to raise himself 
out of the water, but in the falling darkness 
he could not see the rescuers. 

Suddenly his companion gave an exclama- 
tion, and when Bill turned he was horrified to 
see he had disappeared. At the same instant 
he felt a tug at the cord about his waist that 
almost loosened his hold. The water-logged 
craft began to heel over badly and Bill had 
to work quickly toward the stern to right her. 

For a moment he though of the keen jack- 
knife in his pocket, but only for a moment. 
As well as he could with his free hand he be- 
gan to pull in the rope that cut deep into his 
fingers. Suddenly it slackened and he felt a 
terrific grip close on his heel. It seemed to 
the boy as if the very bones of his foot were 
being crushed in the vise-like hold. Instinc- 
tively he knew it was the clutch of a drown- 
ing man, but he did not try to kick free. In- 
stead he raised himself to his middle on the 
boat’s stern, and grabbing the after seat drew 
himself in. The Indian rose sideways in the 
water, and Bill, clutching the rope around his 
companion’s body, took a quick turn on a 
ring-bolt. The drowning man was not alto- 
gether unconscious, but as the boat began to 
sink by the stern, Bill had to scramble over- 
board and support the Indian’s head while he 
held himself to the gunwale with his free 
hand. 


It was almost dark, but young Messenger 
could see Red Head Bluff looming near at 
hand. He judged it was not a hundred yards 
away, but he knew it would be a desperate 
chance to swim the distance even if unimpeded 
—with a half-unconscious companion it would 
be sheer desperation. 

The boy’s strength was now becoming ex- 
hausted with the long struggle. He shouted 
as loud as he could, but he hardly heard his 
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Get the OFFICIAL SHOE for 
BOY SCOUTS in SUMMER 


See That It Carries the OFFICIAL STAMP 



















This is the light, soft, easy shoe that 
every outdoor boy wants in the sum- 
mer time. It is made of specially 
tanned russet glove leather that feels 
like kid, and has an elk outer sole that 
is chrome tanned, flexible and full of 
wear. All sewing is reinforced. There 
is no lining to wrinkle and chafe. 
The bellows tongue keeps out 
mud and water. The last is 
sensibly shaped to give 
plenty of room to the 
toes and the instep. 
The innersole of solid 
leather is overlaid with 
a smooth strip of 
leather to protect the 
stocking and _ insure 
absolute comfort. 


There are other Shoes that look the 
same, but wearing them shows the 
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NATIONAL 
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LOOK FOP THIS MARAE 
QV PE SOLE 


This New Shoe is Already in 
Highest Favor 





difference. 
DON’T ACCEPT AN IMITATION. BUY THE STANDARD 
Ask your dealer or write to the undersigned for 2 pair. 50 
Give the size and width you wear and satisfaction will 
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When ordering by mail please state that you want the Official 
Boy Scout “Summer Shoe.” Send all mail orders to 


Sigmund Eisner, Red Bank, N. J. 
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own voice in the roar of the current racing 
past the bluff. He thought of his father’s 
horror when he should realize that his son 
was drowned. He felt a great pity, but it was 
for his father, not for himself. He would 
not die, and yet he vaguely realized that his 
hold was weakening. 

A voice that sounded far away said, “Come, 
young man, it’s my turn to do a share of 
this,” and a big hand closed qn his loosening 
grasp and held him fast. The sharp pain in 
his crushed fingers revived him, and glancing 
up he saw in the dusk a big boat bearing 
down on them He could see his father’s 
white, strained face as he leaned far over the 
bow of the boat and shouted directions to the 
rowers. But Bill felt no personal interest in 
the matter. 

When the two men were dragged into the 
boat, the Indian seemed to pull himself to- 
gether with a great effort, and showed surpris- 
ingly little exhaustion. Bill, however, was 
glad to lie quietly in the stern until they ran 
onto the beach. 

In fact, he was glad of a good excuse to 
say nothing, for he found that Mr. Haskins, 
one of the party, evidently knew the Indian 
well, calling him Mr. Taylor. As the conver- 
sation proceeded, Bill gathered that so far 
from being a criminal fugitive this man was 
the famous and wealthy Mianah, chief of the 
South County Indians, who was_ usually 
known by the common-place name of Taylor, 
that he had adopted for business purposes. 

As Bill was dragging himself up the bank, 
with the assistance of his over-joyed mother, 
one of the men on the beach called out, “I say, 
Bill, is this your revolver I found in the stove 
boat ?” 

“All right, Harry,” Bill stammered back, “it 
must have fallen out of my pocket.” 

“What did you have your revolver for, son?” 
inquired his father, who overheard the re- 
mark. 

Bill made no reply, and he was very glad 
that the darkness hid his red face. 

That night Mr. Messenger and his son ran 
the Indian chief down to Selma in their sail- 
boat. It was a fine night, and with the ebb 
and a fair wind, Bill had little to do but talk. 
Mianah proved less taciturn and it seemed to 
Bill the most natural thing in the world to 
find himself telling all about his plans for 
college. “Not that Mr. Taylor said much,” as 
the boy afterwards told his mother, “but he’s 
just like a real white man and a lot better 
than most I’ve seen.” In this remark, Bill 
was, as a matter of fact, simply voicing the 
common opinion of the South Counties; for 
the intelligence and big-soul of the famous 
Mianah, who did so much for his down-trodden 
people, has become a part of the history of 
the province. Bill felt as if he was saying 
good-bye to a long-time friend when he shook 
hands with the Indian at the little pier in 
Selma. 


A few weeks later, when the incidents of 
the eventful day were almost a dream to Bill, 
he received a letter. Letters were not very 
common with him. He tore it open and read: 


“My Dear Young Friend—I expected to pay 
$2000 for that damaged vessel in Lower Selma, 
but I was able to get her for $1500. I am sure 
that your father’s and your kindness in running 
me down there, and your father’s advice about 
how to make the offer, enabled me to buy the 
vessel so cheaply. I have since had to pay the 
larger figure for another of about the same 
tonnage. 

“In addition, I am well aware that you saved 
my life that day on the river, and while I do 
not presume to estimate my value to other peo- 
ple, yet I am sure any man may be allowed to 
estimate his value to himself at $500. I have 
enclosed a check for that amount as a start on 
your college expenses. 

“Yours very sincerely and respectfully, 

“Mianah—William Taylor.”’ 


“Well,” said Bill to himself, when the 
truth of the check had sunk into his mind, “I 
am mighty glad he doesn’t know I thought he 
was a criminal, even if he has paid me the 
five hundred dollars reward.” 





THE ST. LOUIS NEWS BULLETIN 


RECENT interesting letter from Mr. 
Henry C. Thompson, Jr., Scout Commis- 
sioner of St. Louis, Missourri, contains 
the announcement of a new venture in 
Scout work, which should prove of great value 
to the interests of the organization. The Ex- 
ecutive Committee of the Local Scout Council 
of St. Louis has authorized the issue of a week- 
ly bulletin offering suggestions to the Scout 
Masters on practical and concrete problems of 
the Scout work. With such material help as 
this sent out to the Scout Masters each week, a 
great deal should be accomplished through the 
medium of this bulletin in clearing away mis- 
understandings, answering puzzling questions, 
and solving the numerous and difficult problems 
of procedure, discipline, and general Scouting. 

These weekly bulletins will be published with 
the co-operation of the various Scout Masters 
and the men at National Headquarters, and 
suggestions as to subjects to be discussed will 
always be most welcome. Many phases of Scout 
work are vague, and these bulletins will deal 
with practical subjects of interest and help to 
all the Scout Masters. Mr. Thompson says, 
“We aim to put into the hands of every Scout 
Master suggestions that will give hima ground- 
work so that he may intelligently, and con- 
secutively work out his troop to the best ad- 
vantage.”’ 

In the first bulletin, which takes the form of 
a typewritten letter to each Scout Master. in 
the St. Louis district, a suggestion is offered 
as to a rally meeting to prepare for Fall and 
Winter. “This is suggestve to each Scout 
Master,’”’ says Mr. Thompson, “and is intended 
to give an idea as to how to restart his troop 
with the enthusiasm necessary to carry him 
through the winter.’’ 

In connection with this new movement at the 
St. Louis Headquarters, attention is called to 
the excellent aid of Troop newspapers, which 
have been started in several places. The aim 
of these publications is to report the Troop ac- 
tivities of the surrounding locality, together 
with interesting news items of Scout doings 
and community interest. These newspapers pro- 
vide a medium of exchange for contests, stunts, 
excursions, Scout story-publications, and sug- 
gestive aids from the different neighboring 
Scout Masters. 


























These GUARANTEED tires make 
your bicycle SAFE, as well as 


cheaper to maintain. 


PENNSYLVANIA 


Vacuum Cup Bicycle Tires 


are SAFE because the rubber cups on the tread grip the road with a hold that pre 
vents slipping in any direction. You may ride as fast as you like through mud and 
rain, 

They are LONG LASTING because even after the rubber cups wear down, the 
tread is still thicker.than the average bicycle tire. Our tires are so well made that we 
are able to give an unqualified season’s guarantee with each. 

Insist on having your bicycle equipped with these safe and 
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pair. 
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